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Staff Notes 


1. Staff person of the issue + Sheri Britsch. 
Sheri does lots of projects that no one else 
wants to do. More importantly, she endures 
significant roommate persecution for her 
participation. 

2. Hundreds of people showed up to the 
recruitment meeting last Thursday, but 
distribution still needs help. Call Jesse at 375- 
6090 to volunteer a few hours a week. Jesse 
knows everything. 


Editor's Note: 


A Portrait of the Environmentalist as a Young Man 


I was a child in Northern 
California’s rural Sierra Foothills. 
Ours was the third house on along, 
widing, gravel road that wandered 
through oak and pine covered 
fields down a hillside and across 
the whitewashed wooden bridge 
that spanned a small stream. The 
stream was alive with bluegill and 
sunfish and an occasional fugitve 
bass or trout escaped from a neigh- 
boring pond. Warm spring days 
were spent catching downstream 
fish and transporting them by 
bucket to our own handmade pond 
which we had shoveled laboriously 
out of our creek. 

The pond was home to many 
wild creatures. Two successive 
summers a lonely great blue heron 
vacationed here, searching the 
pond’s shallow depths for fish and 
thrilling us with its enormous 
wingspan as it lumbered into 
flight. A more retiring summer 
visitor was the muskrat, who only 


revealed himself in the gentle 


wake that followed him around the 
pond and in the barely detectable 
burrow tunneled in the bank. Fall 
brought hordes of red-winged 
blackbirds to settle in the now dry, 
brittle cattails. The blackbirds 
wouldrise en masse at every real or 
imagined disturbance, filling the 
air with brilliant flashes of red and 
black. Flocks of Canadian geese 
made similar appearances each 


Letters 


George P. Lee 


Dear Editor, 

Your faculty issue had some 
excellent, thought-provoking ar- 
ticles. (Bruce Young’s essay was 
especially beautiful. His wife is a 
lucky woman.) However, I was put 
off by the insensitive reference to 
George P. Lee in the supposed in- 
terview with Rex Lee. In the inter- 
view, the writer—who otherwise 
shows good imagination and clev- 
erness—gives President Lee’s 
thoughts as well as his voiced re- 
sponse. When asked why he 
agreed to preside over BYU, Presi- 
dent Lee thinks, “Oh sure, turn 
down a calling from the prophet— 
and risk spending eternity as a 
bunkmate with George(norelation 
tome) P. Lee in the Telestial King- 
dom?” 

Such mockery is uncalled for. 
The issues around Brother Lee’s 
excommunication are much more 
complex than most BYU students 
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fall. 

But the creek too had a mind of 
its own, and the more we labored to 
make it conform, the more it 
seemed to rebel. Cattails seemed 
to multiply hourly and by 
summer’s end would conquer the 
pond. With fall came the rains, and 
soon the creek became a modest 
river. The mud walls of the pond 
would give way, and the flood 
would carry last spring’s fish back 
to their birthplace. Once more 
victorious, the ragged, weary cat- 
tails now dug in for the winter. 

Equally independent were the 
blackberry vines that sprawled 
alongside the creek, thirsty for its 
water and hungry for its nourish- 
ing silt. Blackberry picking was a 
late-summer family ritual, and 
pitchers brimming with berries 
usually also meant scratched arms 
and burgundy-stained fingers. 
The blackberriesaé, like the cat- 
tails, had a sense of manifest des- 
tiny, sometimes threatening to 
overwhelm their neighbors but 
never quite pulling it off. And this 
was fortunate, since alongside the 
blackberries grew stalks of wild 
mint which we would place in pots 
of boiling water tomake mint tea, a 
staple during cold andrainy winter 
months. 

The forests and creeks of our 
childhood helped to shape our 
character as ous: 


might suppose, and the division 
between the Native American and 
Anglo populations much deeper. 
Jabs like this don’t help matters. 
Indeed, they partake of the same 
puerile insensitivity as the Christa 
McCallough jokes that filled sec- 
ond grade classrooms after the 
Challenger explosion. Most adults 
didn’t find much to laugh about in 
that tragedy. I, for one, find little 
funny in the loss of Brother Lee. I 
certainly find nothing worthy of 
mockery. 

Hey, Student Review staff— 
you're doing well. Most of what you 
print is excellent. Let me just 
challenge the new editors to re- 
member the potency of words— 
even those spoken in jest. No more 
hidden daggers, OK? 


Margaret Young, 
English Department 


A Provincial Response 


Dear Editor: 

I was sorry to read Eugene Eng- 
land’sresponse tomy critique of his 
article in last week’s Review, not 
only because of its unfortunate 
placement (which, however unin- 
tentional, performed the common 
Mormon practice of asserting an 
answer before the question is 
openly considered), but mostly 
because it was utterly misleading, 


misdirected, and served to illus- 
trate again that England is inca- 
pable of engaging in the “serious 
moral dialogue” he is soadamantly 
proposing. (I hesitated to respond 
a second time only because any 
further mutations of the word 
“provincial” might lead to a cere- 
bral breakdown among SR read- 
ers.) 


dogs, goats, chickens, and untold 
generations of cats, the wild set- 
tings of our youth endowed us with 
an aching need for wilderness and 
a gentle comradery with the ani- 
mal world. When we needed to 
meditate, the open forests around 
provided notjust solitude but alsoa 
form of communion. Something 
about a walk in the woods beside a 
trickling stream restores equilib- 
rium to a mind confused by school, 
family, or adolescence. 

AsI grew older, I came to know 
cities of concrete and steel where 
trees only only grew in holes cut in 
pavement. I saw schoolyards with- 
out a blade of grass where children 
played on abrasive, black asphalt. 
I walked down narrow streets lined 
with rows of somber, grey build- 
ings that faced each other, each 
blocking the other from a glimpse 
of the sun. I saw the tired faces of 
adults on subways, moving from 
dismal apartments through a con- 
crete jungle to an even more dismal 
office or factory. I saw the aliena- 
tion in the eyes of children who 
have never known the healing 
sound of untamed water. Gradu- 
ally, I’ve realized that we were not 
designed to live like this, and when 
we do human nature rebels and 
distorts itself into something 
ugly—alienation and confusion at 
best, and crime, violence, and per- 

version at worsh 


Dear Editor, 

Iread with greatinterest JohnE. 
Powless, Jr.’s letter in the January 
19 edition. I agree wholeheartedly 
that the comment about Brother 
George P. Lee was tasteless and 
insensitive (and it ignored the re- 
alities of the Atonement and the 
improprieties of unrighteous 
judgement), but Itakeissue witha 
few of the points madein the letter. 

First, the Lamanites are not the 

only Chosen people, nor are they 
the only Covenant people. Nephi 
states most plainly that “... as 
many of the Gentiles as will repent 
are the covenant people of the 
Lord; and as many Jews as will not 
repent shall be cast off; for the Lord 
covenanteth with none save it be 
them that repent and believe in his 
Son, who is the Holy one of Israel” 
(2 Nephi 30:2). One’s blood lineage 
really has little to do with being one 
of the Covenant people. Also, there 
are millions of members of the 
House of Israel in Latin America 
and the Middle East; I would guess 
they outnumber the American 
Indian population (all of whom are 
undeniably part of the Chosen 
people). 

Brother Powless apparently be- 
lieves that BYU (and therefore, the 
Church and the other students, 
through their tuition) should con- 
tinue sponsoring the Indian Edu- 
cation programs. Let’s look at the 


Please see Provincial on page 12 
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Of course, there is no easy — 
answer. Not everyone can enjoy a_ 
childhood like mine, but somehow _ 
a balance must be struck. Sacrific- & 
ing every tree, every bird, and 4 
every breath of fresh air in pursuit — 
of some phantom form of progress. 
would be a dangerous experiment 
if for no other reason than this: 
humans need nature toretain their 
humanity. Thus, as a_ political — 
conservative, intent on preserving — 
traditional: values and a healthy 
society for the next generation, I 
am oy also a conserva-— 


Many of ats blackberries have been 
sprayed and now lie brittle brown 
waiting to be burned. Just last 


moment, however, the area re- 
mains a comparative wonderland, 


generation of children can aban-_ 
don their computers and videos 


' long enough to discover a part 


their souls that may soon disap- ‘ 
pear. 4 


thing from a practical vee 4 
There are about 27, 000 BYU stu-— 
dents. Ifthere were 650 Lamanites 
(American Indian Lamanites, not 
Latin American Lamanites) 
among this number, they would — 
comprise less than 2 1/2% of the i 
student body. With the cost of 
operating BYU increasing every 
year (and student tuition rising — 
with it), can the Board of Trustees 5 
justify the expense of such pro- _ 
grams? There are approximately a 
1000 BYU students who are not — 
members of the LDS Church; | 
should there by special programs 
for them? What about the Latin © 
American Students? There are a 
number of “sub-groups” within the 
BYU student body; to single one © 
out for special programs and extra — 
expensesisnotfairtotherestofthe — 
students. Why should the Board of — 
Trustees be forced to invest criti- _ 
cally neededfundsinasmallgroup ~ 
of students, when the same funds 
can be spent toimprove the quality — 
of education for the entire student — 
body, including that group? Thatis 
what the General Authorities — 
mean by “return on investment.” _ 
Finally, Mr. Powless accuses the — 
Brethren of “casting out” Brother _ 
Lee. Of course they did. He openly 
opposed the Prophet, rejected all — 
their efforts at reconciliation, and — 
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Los Robots 


by Katherine Concepcion 


was LIVING In the Dominican 

Republic when I learned 

about the LDS Church. The 
way I met the elders was a girl’s 
dream come true. 

Llivedin a very quiet area where 
only people I knew passed by our 
house. But one day, while my sister 
and I were outside reading books 
and rocking in our rocking chairs, 
we saw these two incredibly hand- 
some guys riding their bikes past 
our house. What really surprised 
us was that, in a hundred degree 
weather, they both wore white 
shirts and ties. We liked these 

guys, but didn’t know who they 
were, thinking that they might be 
exchange students studying at an 
American school close to our house. 
We made it a habit to sit outside 
every day when we knew they 
would pass by. 

My sister and I decided to call 
these sharp-looking dudes los ro- 
bots, since they always rode their 
bikes with their backs straight and 
their heads held high. We believed 
robots were made perfectly, and it 
seemed these guys were perfect. 
We always thought, “Too bad they 
never stop to say something to us. 
Maybe we should let them know we 


speak English so they'll talk to us.” 
But we never said a word to them. 

One day when my dad came 
home from work, he told us that 
we'd soon have visitors, and he 
wanted us to know about the reli- 
gious things they were teaching. 
My sister and I had heard about 
Los Mormones, but we didn’t know 
they had anything to do with the 
cute guys who rode bikes past our 
house each day. 


One evening, three days later, 


there came a knock at the door. 
Dad openedit and I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. I ran to my sister and 
said, “Guess who’s here to see us.” 
She named every guy chasing her 
at the time. I told her los robots 
were sitting in our family room. 

When we entered the room they 
were already talking to mom and 
dad. We just sat down and listened 
to what they were saying. It was all 
very interesting. From then on, we 
started calling them los angelitos. 
We had believed they were on the 
island to take advantage of beaches 
and warm weather, but we were 
wrong. They liked doing things we 
didn’t, like reading the Bible and 
learning about religion. 

Before they started teaching us, 


mom forced us to go to the Catholic 
church. We usually wore bathing 
suits under our dresses so we could 
hit the beach right after church. 
My sister and I liked to see which 
girl was wearing the best dress. My 
dad, who didn’t believe in God, 
enjoyed going to church to make 
fun of the priests. 

As los angelitos taught us, my 
dad was the first one to say that he 
believed the missionaries’ words 
and that his prayers had been 
answered. He wanted to be bap- 
tized. Shortly thereafter, my mom, 
brother, and I also desired to be 
baptized. My sister was reluctant, 
but with a little more time and 


Cutting Back on the Kids 


Editor’s note: This isa report Elder Donald A. 


SR art by Bruce Crandall 


prayer she received an answer and 
also wanted to be baptized. 

The brightest day of our lives 
was the day we were baptized, 
August 15, 1981. We all dreamed of 
being sealed as an eternal family. 
We worked hard on our prayers 
and in September of 1985 we were 
sealed in the Washington DC 
temple. 

My dad is now a bishop back in 
New Jersey and unquestionably 
believes in God. We have all been 
active since we were baptized and 
have a goal of being a family for 
eternity. And best of all, when I 
now see los robots, I call them my 
brothers. 


Sonnefeld sent us from the white field of Idaho. 


Dear Student Review, 


Y EXPERIENCES IN the field have kept me 

M from reading [the Student Review] as 

often as I would like, although re- 

cently I got a taste of the Review without having 

toread it. Ithappened last night at a dinner ap- 
pointment. 

After a zone conference in Burley, my-com- 
panion and I drove back to our area in Rupert, 
Idaho for an appointment with the “Jones” 
family. We arrived and became aquainted with 
the seven kids and Sister Jones. Brother Jones 
was ata meetingin Boise for seminary teachers. 

As we talked, our conversation drifted to the 
“Y”. Ihad beenthere and planned to return, and 
my companion planned to go there to get a 
teaching certificate. We found out that the 


Jones’ niece was a freshman this year and they 
had just visited with her the day before. 

“We sure are getting close to the last days,” 
Sister Jones started out. “My niece tells me that 
the church has announced that there just aren’t 
many spirits left to come down.” 

It’s a good thing that we’d finished eating as 
I probably would have spit out the food in my 
mouth. Instead, I grinned and said, “Really?” 

“Mormon families are going to be a lot smaller 
from now on, I guess,” she added. She went on 
to explain about the statue [in front of the SFLC 
with a father, mother, and a child] to encourage 
living the new doctrine. 

“That's the new family size; one child per fam- 
ily,” she informed me. 

“Boy, thatl sure make it easier for a family on 
a seminary teacher’s salary to put their son on 
a mission,” I retorted. 

“Yes, but I’m glad I’ve got all my kids,” came 


Sunday Lesson Ideas 


her reply. : 

Icouldn’t holdit any longer. Ithrew my head 
back and laughed. “Where did your niece hear 
this?” I asked. 

“From a professor in one of her classes.” 

Ilaughed again. I couldn’t standit any longer 
and had to spill the beans. I told Sister Jones all 
about the SR’s article in the April 1st ‘Student 
Enquirer edition. It took a couple of minutes to 
convince her. . . . I told her that I had a copy of 
the articleand would make acopy for her tosend 
to her niece. 

Icouldn’t believe it. ... Someone had actually 
taken the SR as doctrine. 

It just goes to show you how universal the SR 
is (not to confuse it with the school-sanctioned 
paper). 

Yours with ever increasing amazement, 


Elder Donald A. Sonnefeld 


for an idea on how to make 
your Relief Society lesson 
something more inspiring than the 
normal talk of service and self-es- 
teem, your Priesthood lesson some- 
thing more memorable than an- 
other discussion of how to find hap- 
piness, or your Sunday school les- 
son more interesting than expres- 
sions of apprehension about the 
Old Testament, we have ten sug- 
gestions: 
1. Invite the Relief Society presi- 
_ dent to give your priesthood lesson, 
_ or vice versa. 


I F YOU'VE EVER been stumped 


The novelty is guaranteed to 
‘keep all of your class members 
awake, even though the topic dis- 
cussed may not be so novel. Avoid 
asking her (or him) what she wants 
in a spouse. 

2. Invite a minister from another 
church to teach your lesson. 

Brigham Young thought this 
was a great idea. 

3. Do bishop’s interview role 
plays. 

Get each other’s advice on how to 
pass with flying colors. 

4. Field trips. 

A Catholic mass would be inter- 


esting. Call ahead to have the 
priest show your class around the 
cathedral afterwards. 

5. Show clips from Return of the 
Jedi. 

See how many gospel themes 
your class can find. 

6. Reenact stories from the scrip- 
tures. 

This one will bring the Old Tes- 
tament to life. We suggest Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife. 

7. Discuss the Adam-God theory. 

For those preparing to go on 
missions, this is a good briefing on 
one of the most common points 


brought up by anti-Mormons. 

8. Do a dramatic monologue. 

This made for one of the most 
interesting Relief Society lessons 
Becky Christensen has ever seen. 

9. Bring a live animal to class. 

Use it as an object lesson. You 
choose the topic. 

10. Put a tablecloth and center- 
piece on the table for your priest- 
hood lesson. 

This is usually best if your lesson 
has something to do with women. 
Try “Imitating Women to Improve 
Our Leadership Skills” for start- 
ers. 
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From the 


Horse’s 
Mouth 


The religion page is going to 
run a new weekly column of pe- 
culiar doctrines heard over the 
pulpit, during Sunday lessons, 
in religion classes, on missions, 
or any other type of gospel dis- 
cussion. 

We are not going to dispute 
whether these doctrines are 
true, but ifyou have a legitimate 
insight that is rarely heard of, 
or have a first-hand account of 
some teaching that you're not 
sure you want to be a part of, let 
us know. 

Send your name and doctrine 
to: 


SR Horse’s Mouth 
PO Box 7092 
Provo, UT 84602 
or call Jennifer at 375-8191. 
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In December 1989, President 
Rex. E. Lee held an open question 
and answer session in the step- 
down lounge of the Wilkinson Cen- 
ter. Approximately 400 students 
and faculty members attended the 
session during which President Lee 
answered questions posed to him by 
members of the audience. The fol- 
lowing is a partial transcript of the 
presidential press conference. 


Rex E. Lee: Now, I lay open my 
body to your buffetings. I will tell 
you at the outset that I have a 
definite preference for questions 
that pertain to something that I 
know something about, but I don’t 
really limit myself in that respect. 
So who has the first question? 


Speaker: President Lee, I’ve 
been serving as the president of the 
College Americans club and we re- 
quested to have a speaker on abor- 
tion, Rosa Goodknight, president of 
the Utah Right to Life Coalition. 
She was turned down because they 
did not want to have that issue 
discussed here at BYU. At the same 
time, we found out, there was a 
representative from the Planned 
Parenthood organization that 
spoke here and we're wondering 
why that was. 


REL: I wasn’t aware of the ear- 
lier one. That was a very difficult 
decision. Maybe I made the right 
one, maybe I didn’t. Let me just 
share with you what the process 
was. We want to have here just as 
open a forum as we possibly can for 
discussion of issues that are of 
interest and importance to the stu- 
dents. We also run the risk when 
we discuss certain kinds of subjects 
and doit certain kinds of ways, that 
the University, by providing a fo- 
rum for the discussion of those sub- 
jectsisimplicitly endorsing (them). 
What we were more concerned 
about in inviting that particular 


speaker was that we would be seen 
either as endorsing one side or the 
other. 


Q: President Lee, it has been my 
observation that students are 
treated as a bunch of hooligans who 
do not know how to control them- 
selves or act like adults. I dare say 
that this campus harbors some of 
the most mature students of any 
campus in the United States... 


REL: And a few hooligans.... 


Q:And a few hooligans, I'll agree. 
But I was wondering if you could 
address three things that I think 
are inappropriate. One is closing 
buildings for devotionals. Second 
is why we can’t have open elections 
at this university instead of having 
specially selected students who 
meet the whims of the administra- 
tion. And the third thing is stan- 
dards—why it hasn’t been revised? 
(Mild applause from the audience.) 


REL: [11 start with saying that 
Ibelieve that the students here are 
the most mature, the most respon- 
sible, the most adult (of any cam- 
pus) and I really appreciate that. 
The corollary to that is that they 
should be given a corresponding 
amount of individual leeway 
within which toconduct their lives. 
These are not easy decisions just 
where to draw the line. The reason 
certain facilities on campus have 
been closed during devotionals is 
quite obvious. The reason that 
they black out television in the cit- 
ies where the football games are 
being played is that they want 
higher attendance at the game. 

I have been in and out and 
around this campus for 36 years, 
and as long as I’ve been affiliated 
with this campus (and I’m even 
older than Keith Merrill, and that’s 
old enough) University presidents 


Please see Lee on page 5 


Personal Focus 


“Do you agree that the following attributes app;y to BYU President Rex E. Lee?” 


“receptive to students” 


“honest, frank” 
“flexible” 


“intelligent” 


“aware of issues important to BYU students” 


“willing to act on issues important to BYU students” 


AGREE DISAGREE 


80% 20% 
90% 10% 
18% 22% 
93% 1% 
13% 27% 


53% 41% 


This survey was conducted by telephone by Student Review staff members during the 
week ofJanuary 15, 1990. Calls were placed to 60 randomly selected numbers from the 
BYU listings. 
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Rex Lee's First Year: 
Creating a Public Image 


by Joanna Brooks 


‘HE FIRST FLIGHT of stairs in the ASB are well worn. The granite steps 

bear puddle-sized depressions from years of students’ footsteps. 

Generations of BYU students have trudged from the first floor’s 
cashiers’ windows and Financial Aid departments to the second floor 
School Relations and Job Placement centers. 

But the second flight of stairsin the ASB—the flight that leads from the 
tiled second floor landing to the plushly carpeted third floor—has been 
virtually unworn by student feet. That second flight leads to the third ~ 
floor offices of the BYU administration, a level of exaltation seemingly 
beyond the reach of BYU students. 

And on the third floor, seemingly out of range of the shouts of the pro- 
Jetanans on the floors below him, sits Rex E. Lee in D-346. 

Last December, President Lee descended the second flight of stairs — 
with its unsmudged handrail. He descended the first flight of stairs, 
stepping in the shallow worn foot puddles. He walked acrosscampusinto ~ 
the Ernest Wilkinson Center’s step-down lounge and answered the 
questions of 400 members of the BYU community. 

Only former BYU presidents Ernest Wilkinson and Dallin Oakes had 
ever held such presidential press conferences. “Now, I lay my body open 
to your buffetings,” Lee began with a grin. And for the next hour and a 
half, he responded to questions with ease, honesty, and unabashed 
humor. 

If Rex E. Lee maintains the open, frank style of administration that he 
began last September in his first days as President of Brigham Young 
University and reinforced with the December question and answer 
session, he may be remembered as one of BYU’s most genuine, accessible 
presidents. 9 

And the stairs to the third floor may be a little more worn at the end of 
his term. 

Barriers like stairs, busy schedules, stilted talk of university “policy,” 
and impersonal, distant public addresses have made the distance from 
students and faculty to the President’s Office seem very great over the 
years. “I’ve been around a long time,” remarked Public Communications 
Director Paul Richards, “and you get some administrators who are 
political animals. They posture themselves, are careful with every word, 
calculate every step.” Richards, from his office also on the third floor of 
the ASB, has handled the media communications and relations for 
several generations of BYU administration. 

“But it is a pleasure to work with Rex E. Lee. With Rex E. Lee, what 
you see is what you get. He is not afraid of controversy from his years of 
arguing cases before the Supreme Court, and if something needs to be so, 
hell say so without equivocating,” Richards commented. 

Beginning with his opening address to the faculty during the Univer- 
sity Workshop, he answered 22 frequently asked questions. One by one, 
President Lee went down the line, explaining future growth plans, salary 
increases, parking problems, and other sticky subjects. Where there was 
uncertainty, Lee admitted it. Where there was a problem, Lee invited 
suggestions. 

At December’s session, Lee responded to questions with simplicity, 
candor, and unabashed humor. When pelted with queries about stan- 
dards, he did not exaggerate the issue into a lecture on the moral 
imperatives of wearing socks or shaving. Lee, in fact, carefully aligned 
himself with the students saying, “I could take (the standards) back to the 
board of trustees if I wanted to... I think it is not a terribly close question. 
This is a better university because we do have a different, cleaner, nicer, 
more attractive appearance.” When questioned about why Student 
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have been dealing with this prob- 
lem. What do you do? I remember 
a time when they used to give 


-eredit for attending forums and 


devotionals. Do you remember 
that? I remember a time when we 
signed up for one hour of credit and 
took IBM cards. Was that before 
your time? I remember going in 
there and you’d get your card 
punched for one forum and you’d go 
back and get your card punched 
again and if you got enough 
punches, you’d get credit for it at 
the end of the semester. I don’t 
know if its the smartest thing to 
close down facilities during 
devotionals...1 remember a time 
when I felt that ...dmumbles, then 


chuckles ) well I better not say that, 


And I don’t think that is going to be 
changed by me. I'ma nostalgic guy 
and I remember the days when we 
called it student government, 
when there were large numbers of 
people elected, and I can see some 
real advantages to doing it that 
way. I am sure that there are also 
some advantages to doing it the 
other way because it was well 
thought through. 


Now, with regard to your third 
question. It was just as predictable 
as the sun coming up over that 
mountain that that question was 
going to be asked by someone. Our 
dress.and grooming standards are 
an irritation to some people, I 
know. There are also substantial 
numbers of our people for whom 
they are a blessing. But we all 


I'm a nostalgic guy and I remember the days when we 
called it student government, when there were large 
numbers of people elected, and I can see some real advan- 


tages to doing it that way. 


they’re press. 


Your second question: I really 
wonder about that one, frankly. 
Once again, let me say to those in 
the media, this is not an official an- 
nouncement that we are going back 
to elections by students. That is 
not my stewardship really. Oh, I 
guess it’s my stewardship in the 
sense that I am king of the moun- 
tain and if I said to do it that way, 
they would. That judgement was 
made by someone other than my 
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look at Avedon! 
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salon. We’ve added 
a touch of class 

to give you the best. 


You can change your 
look too. 


share one thingin common. We did 
not come here with our eyes closed. 
If we did, its because we didn’t 
read. As a consequence, it is a 
moral matter because each of us 
knew what those standards were. 
Now, you ask about the socks...I 
don’t know about the socks, I’m 
wearing them because it’s cold. 
They’re not the kind of thing that 
are doctrinally tied. They are stan- 
dards that are set by the board of 
trustees. If l wanted to, Icould take 
back to the board of trustees to see 
if they wanted to reconsiderit. ’m 
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not terribly anxious to doit because 
this is a better university, a more 
respectable university, and a more 
distinctive university because we 
do have a little different, cleaner, 
nicer, more attractive appearance. 


Q: I see that the standards we 
have, dress and grooming and so 
forth, are important. But it seems 
that we spend an awful lot of the 
time worrying that the outside of 
the cup is squeaky clean...Certain 
topics discussed in the editorials of 
this school’s newspaper or certain 
topics not discussed (maybe like 
this about abortion) show how close 
minded we are. The University re- 
flects on the Church, but it reflects 
both ways. The cleanliness and the 
appearance of our students reflect 
onthe Church positively. The many 
things that have made the press (re- 
garding our close mindedness) re- 
flect very negatively. Isn’t there 
something we can do about this? 


REL: Well, hope that we can be 
even more concerned with the in- 
side than with the outside. I be- 
lievein openness and I think thatis 
part of the college experience. It is 
also part of the educational experi- 
ence to learn to draw a distinction 
between those kinds of things in 
which openness is totally benefi- 
cial and those in which (openness) 
has to be tempered with some other 
considerations. Talking about the 
Universe. Part of the training of 
the people who write for the 
Universe ought to be to function 
like good journalists:..to get the 
news, to get it accurately, to cover 
both sides. But they also have to 
look to the total impact of what 
they do including the impact upon 
those who own the newspaper. The 
last thing in the world that you’re 
ever going to find in the New York 
Times which prints “All The News 
That’s Fit to Print” would be a criti- 
cism of the Salzburger family. 
Now that doesn’t answer all the 
questions and neither I nor anyone 
you will ask will answer all the 
questions because they go to the 
heart of university life. There are 
going to be unanswered questions 
around the edges and you and I are 
going to have to deal with them. 


Q: By not allowing the abortion 
speakers and free elections it would 
also be an endorsement of repres- 
sion of opinion and that is equally 
as bad. I would think it might be 
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Review is not allowed to distribute on campus, he attempted woo the 
questioning Student Review staff member into silence. “What I really 
want to say is that...,” Lee confessed, taking a deep breath, “I really enjoy 
reading that newspaper.” 

When he did not know the answers, he admitted it. “That was a very 
difficult decision....maybe I made the right one, maybe I didn’t,” Lee 
commented in regard to the decision not toallow an anti-abortion speaker 
on campus. And when asked why American Sign Language was not 
counted for foreign language credit, Lee simply admitted, “I don’t know.” 

This endearing candor and openness, combined with a voice that 
musically rose and fell like that of an old-time preacher, helped Lee 
convert an entire audience and spread the “good news” about BYU. By the 
session’s end, the audience was applauding his responses. 


what could have been the most difficult hour and a half of his 

year. And though there was no obvious posturing, no uncomfort- 
able reactions to subjects introduced, no stammering, and no hard nosed, 
dogmatic answers, there were also few direct answers and definitive ad- 
ministrative stands. 

Through his unwittingly defensive wit, Lee was able to divert some of 
the more difficult questions at the press conference. 

Obviously years of work before the Supreme Court have honed his ar- 
gumentative skills. Yet his good-natured, gabby charm works even better 
than his debate techniques. You can’t hit a guy with a grin on his face. 
And when Rex E. Lee chortles and reminisces back to the good ol’ days 36 
years ago in his Stover Hall dorm, people stop swinging. 

His response to a demand for free student body elections is a perfect 
case study in this technique. “I’m anostalgic guy and Iremember the days 
when we called it student government, when there were large numbers 
of people elected, and I can see some real advantages to doing it that way. 
I am sure that there are also some advantages to doing it the other way 
because it was well thought through. Now, with regard to your third ques- 
tion....” 

That was it. A “remember when,” a “they had their reasons,” and a 
smile. No explanations, no statements of opinion, no risk. Down to earth 
and honest, yes. Direct, no. Perhaps if President Lee applied his 
knowledge on the Constitution of the United States to the strange 
political workings of Brigham Young University, his questioner would 
feel a little more satisfied. 

Lee also repeatedly used a “drawing the line” analogy to defend some 
ofhis more questionable decisions. In response to accusations about BYU 
being too “close minded,” Lee tiptoed carefully along the fencetop be- 
tween freedom of expression and repression. “I believe in openness, and 
I think that is part of the college experience,” the President began. “It is 
also part of the educational experience to learn to draw a distinction 
between those kinds of things in which openness is totally beneficial and 
those in which it has to be tempered with some other kinds of considera- 
tions.” 


P RESDENT LEE CHATTED and smiled his way comfortably through 


referral in the closing of his response to “certain subjects... (to) 
which we do not lend the benefit of the BYU public forum.” 


Repression of certain discussions according to some vague idea of what 
is “appropriate” or justified by some great unwritten, amorphous policy 
in the sky is one of the most dangerous defenses for censorship and 
evasion of difficult topics. 

Yet, according to Paul Richard, President Lee is “very open. He is 
happy to talk within the limits of time constraints.” 

And are there topics which the President is happy to avoid? 

“No, he is not afraid of topics,” Richards concluded. 

The BYU community will have a few years to try Rex E. Lee’s “open door 
policy,” to wear down the flight of stairs leading to the third floor and chat 
with him about whatever topics they wish. 

But they should be prepared for the good natured grin, the disarming 
sense of humor, and the folksy, chatty nostalgia of President Rex E. Lee. 
Andif this natural, uncalculated public image manages to keep the lines 
of communications open, kudos to President Lee for his inimitable style. 


Ts CONSIDERATIONS ARE never specified. Lee only makes a hasty 
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by Darren Vance 

9 M JUST A STUDENT with 

I homework to do, papers 

to write, books to read, a 
car, skis, and a stereo. It’s 
Wednesday. School ends at 
1:00, work at 5:00, and workout 
at 6:30. The rest of the day is 
devoted to anything that isn’t 
reminiscient of work, which in- 
cludes school, girls, and what- 
ever else demands the concur- 
rent activity of more than two 
brain cells. 

This is a day to swallow whole 
slices of pizza at the nearest 
Show Biz “our-pizza-isn’t-the- 
best-but-it’s-cheap-and-all- 
you-can-eat” buffet, play a wild 
game of skee-ball, and give my 
win tickets to some kid with 
sticky fingers. i 

After a short break, allowing 
most of the blood in my body to 
migrate to the stomach (pizza 
digestion, you know), it’s time to 
really relax by enjoying one of 
my apartment’s more laudable 
amenities—the sauna. 

I sit and sweat until my 
whole body is dripping, and I try 
to become one with the wall, 
slowly melting into,it until I 
completely disappear. Being a 
rebel at heart, I throw water on 
the rocks. They won’t explode. 
Besides, if they won’t let me 
sauna in the buck, Il throw 
water wherever the hell I 
please. 

Once I’ve sweated away a 
week’s worth of impurities and 
I've got a nice buzz going, it’s 
onto drinks and _ our 
apartment’s weekly and uncen- 
sored sauna round table discus- 
sion group. 

By the time all of the old pre- 
mission and during-mission 
stories have been rehashed an 
reembellished, the videos be- 
gin. Usually it’s an intense one 


that drains whatever strength I 
have left. 

Finally, ever so gingerly, I crawl 
intobed, tired but with a smile on my 
face. The last coherent thought is al- 
ways, “Isn’t life rough?” 

I remember Dad watching as I 
packed my convertible last Septem- 
ber for the yearly migration to Provo. 
Since room was limited, I packed 
everythingin acertain order: stereo, 
music, skis, munchies, clothes, and 
books. 

[had a great time. Dad, however, 
viewed it from a much different per- 
spective. First it was, “Son, I 
thought you gave up all the music 
stuff during your mission.” Noooo. 

Actually I developed such an in- 
tense craving for anything near to 
the music I left at home that my com- 
panions and I would create bass 
lines and backup vocals for our Lex 
de Azevedo tapes. 

Sad days. Later Dad said, “Son, 
you need to sacrifice.” Whoa. Sacri- 
fice what? Necessities? Stereo? 
Skis? Questions arise. 

Are these really necessities? No. 
Would it be a sacrifice to leave them 
at home? Yes. But, is it a sacrifice 
that needs to be made? Well, like I 
told Dad, “If it fits in the GTO, ’m 
taking it.” 

So I took off, skis poking out one 
side and speakers out the other, with 
the Femmes playing loud enough to 
stampede the local wildlife. Dad still 
didn’t understand, but he laughed 
when I told him about the various U- 
hauls that pulled into Branbury. 
After settling in and realizing that 
our apartment was filled with all the 
toys four students could want, I had 
to sit back and wonder, “Isn’t life 
rough?” 

Sitting in the clear, January sun- 
light, I am afforded the luxury of 
time enough to ponder such things. 
Such pondering takes me back to an 
airport where I watched a friend re- 
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Satisfaction and Sacrifice : 


vient 


as happy as I had ever seen him. 

I came home from a mission in 
Europe—well-fed, new wool suit, 
white shirt fresh out of the pack- 


turn home from a mission in a 
third world country—pale, un- 
derfed, threadbare suit, dingy 
white shirt, worn-out shoes, and 
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My Dad Dave 


by Phil Jacobsen 


9 M GRaDUATING. I feel like my paper diploma is the only thing [ll 
I take with me from my five year stint at BYU, and my father feels 
the same way. Over Christmas vacation he asked, as any con- 
cerned father would, “Son, what are you going to do after yougraduate?”. 

With little desire to work in my major, advertising, I told him I wanted 
to be a comedian. He said I was off to a good start. I quickly realized 
sarcasm is hereditary. 

T thought he would take my career choice better than he did. He 
grabbed his calculator in one hand and pinned me to my chair with the 
other. Although my friends tell me my father looks like a fat David 
Letterman, I didn’t find this to be a very funny “stupid human trick.” 

“Son,” he blurted out, “Do you know what you mean to me?” 

I supposed he didn’t mean just a tax deduction, so I said, “A lot. . I 
mean a lot to you.” 

“No, you're a tax deduction.” 

I was wrong. 

Ashe spoke, Isaw the David Letterman gapin his front teeth, but that 
was all of Dave I saw in the next few minutes. 

“No,” he said, putting his calculator in my face, “you are a big deduc- 
tion.” The calculator said, 153,634.26, but my father said it first, with 
the word “dollars” trailing the numbers. “That,” he said, “is how much 
you've cost me.” 

The figure couldn’t be correct, I thought, trying to add in my head as 
quickly asI could. Placing a dollar figure on my life wasn’t easy. I pulled 
the cobwebs out of my left brain, trying to carry a three to the tens 
column and a one to the hundreth column. I didn’t know whether to 
count my three-speed purple Huffy at current value or actual price paid. 
Should I deduct student loans? What about my Big Wheel? I got that 
when I believed in Santa Claus, so that shouldn’t count. I think he 
counted it. 

I was just about to carry a four to the ten-thousandth column when— 
snap—snap—snap. Mathematical overload, my brain was frying. This 
is my brain; this is my brain on math. Nope, just dad snapping his 
fingers. 

“Son, wipe that blank stare off your face; you look like your mother.” 
I tried my best to look attentive, but I still coudn’t account for nearly 
twenty-three thousand dollars. My father continued talking, and all I 
could think about was whether or not I could take advantage of him 
looking like David Letterman. Through him I might be able to fulfill my 
only goal in life—appearing on the David Letterman show. Should I 
write Dave a letter? 

Dear Dave: 

My friends tell me my dad looks like you. Has anyone ever told you 
that you look like a skinny Doug Jacobsen? 

Sincerely, 

Phil (I'd look like your son, if you had one) Jacobsen 

Maybe he’d televise my picture. . .or me. . .or adopt me. . .or—oh well, 
what is advertising, but a bunch of one liners anyway. 
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by J.P. Riley 


| OLLEGE STUDENTS UNDERSTAND 
: : poverty. It’s a characteris- 
tic of life for those of us who 
depend little on parentsor solelyon 
selves for finances. Consequently, 
students frequently request from 
Student Review suggestions about 
how to acquire more money incon- 
spicuously. Certainly, no one 
wants to grovel or stage a fit fora 
parent’s compassion (or billfold), so 
we have composed a list of sugges- 
tions to help students swindle 
more money from parents and still 
maintain pride as well as reputa- 
tion. 


1. When returning home for 
vacations, throw open the kitchen 
cupboard doors and gasp, “Look at 
all this food.” The typical mother 
should ask, “Are you hungry, dear? 
Help yourself,” to which you an- 
swer, “What? You mean I can have 
ANY of this food?” This represents 
a crucial money-making opportu- 
nity, for if the scene is well staged, 
the mother will worry, “Don’t you 
have enough to eat?” Hitting on a 
mother’s concern in order to 
swindle money is a cheap and juve- 
nile tactic, but it’s fruitful, never- 
theless. 


2. Fathers can receive indica- 
tions of your financial difficulties 
with your questions like “Is it bad 
to wash a car with Dial, Dad?” or 
“Doesn't diluted bleach work the 

__sameas toothpaste, except it’s tons 
cheaper?” or “Did you ever steal 
mustard or ketchup packets from 
the Cougareat and use them at 
home when you went to BYU?” The 


Sacrifice from page 6 


age, polished shoes, and as happy 
_ as I had ever been. Did he sacri- 
fice? Did I? 
We did give up two years, but we 
_ had too much fun for‘it to be called 
a sacrifice in the same sense as, 
“Son, you need to sacrifice.” What 
does that mean? 
You see, I recognize that I 
haven’t wanted for anything in my 
_ life. I haven’t had to sacrifice in 
that sense. Sure, you help out 
friends and do things for others, 
but those aren’t real sacrifices; 
- theyre expected. 
I live in an apartment complex 
that is loaded with extras. I drive 
_ the car I want to drive. I wear the 
clothes I want to wear. I ski as 
often as I please. ’m just a student 
, with homework to do, papers to 
* write, books to read, acar, skis, and 
a stereo. 


Close friends of mine tell me 


_ stories of ten years ago, of one baby 
in the cradle and one en route, of 
soda crackers and water for dinner, 
of no more fancy cars, of skiing 
given up, of new clothing foregone, 
and ofbeing happy. Someday I will 
understand “Son, you need to sacri- 

, fice.” And, hopefully, Pll stand 

_ there in the winter sunlight and 
say to myself, “Isn’t life rough?” 


father should look upon you with 
confusion, pondering whether your 
questions are grounded in stupid- 
ity, ignorance, or yes, financial 
need. If you have a reputation for 
incompetence, these suggestions 
may not result in the acquisition of 
desired profits. 


3. If your family owns a purebred 
dog or horse or an exotic bird, sell it 
and stage a scene where you burst 
into the house exclaiming “Some- 
one left the [fence, corral, cage] 


open and [Sparky, Champ, Lor- 


raine]is gone.” Remember that en- 
thusiasm may conceal or reveal 
guilt, so gauge the reaction well. 


4. Send fake wedding invitations 
which state your reception will be 
held in [a state far away from your 
home]. Ward and stake members, 
high school teachers and friends 
will most likely mail a check to your 
house. Furtively deposit the 
money and quickly mail notices 
annulling the engagement. This 
works better if your parents aren’t 
active in Ward and Stake activi- 
ties. 


5. Inquisitive children snoop 


through mom’s jewelry drawer, 


and if you were the “search ‘til you 
find” child, you know not only what 
mom has, but also what she will not 


vet boxes again. 


6. If mom and Dad quarrel or 
simply bug each other, and one has 
a matured life insurance policy, 
you may consider knocking off one 
parent, or even both, to acquire the 
50 years of premiums dad paid. 
There’s no sense in them living and 
squandering money if they don’t 
even get along. End the conflict 
and collect from Prudential. Lizzy 
Borden did it. 


Clearly, imagination is the key. 
Many BYU students have discov- 
ered the joy in driving that glitzy 
BMW, wearing that Ralph Lauren 
wardrobe, living in that posh 
condo, through SR’s tactics for the 
common entrepreneur. If you 
employ your heart into the acquisi- 
tion of money, you'll quickly tread 
prosperity’s path. 


Suggestions about how to exploit 
friends and influence financial aid 


officers are available upon request. 
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miss. Pawn shops as well assome fF = 


jewelers pay handsomely for mer- 
chandise someone has “lost,” and 
you can leave more room in mom’s 
drawer for her important jewelry. 
Thanks to you, shel never shuffle 
frustrated through hinge-top vel- 
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That's how many of your 
friends partied at the Palace 
last Saturday. 


The party continues... 


MAYBE YOU SHOULD 
BE THERE TOO. 
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Rex E. Lee’s Impending Bankruptcy 


At the same press conference, Rex 
E. Lee prefaced his formal remarks 
with a few announcements. This 
presidential “public relations en- 
deavor” struck us as particularly 
humorous. Ever considered stand- 
up, Rex? 


“The second announcement I’d 
like to make is concerning my im- 
pending bankruptcy. I’m sure you 
all read the Student Review and 
you all know of the foolish thing 
that I did in sending that check for 
$6.25 for Brian Fogg. No what 
hadn’t occurred to me was that 
there would be the argument over 
the state action hurdle. The Equal 


Lee from page 5 


better to allow such open things 

and say, ‘Look we’re above 
this,’ and maybe have a dis- 
claimer than... 


REL: I understand, I under- 
stand, but it isn’t all that easy, 
and when you make a judgment 
on one side or the other, you are 
going to run certain risks. 
That’s why there are certain 
subjects...there are certainly 
plenty of opportunities to dis- 
cuss them, but to which we 
simply do not lend the benefit of 
the BYU public forum. 


Q: In the spirit of Mikhail Gor- 


Protection Clause requires that I 
write not one check for $6.25, but 
27,000 checks. And I’ve quickly 
done the arithmetic and that would 
wipe me out for quite a few weeks. 
But I dohave several defenses. You 
know what Brian said was that he 
was not going tocash the check, but 
putitin his Book of Remembrance. 
If I can be assured that all 27,000 
would do that, I would readily 
write 27,000 checks for $6.25. The 
other solution has come to me from 
my former colleague over a the law 
school, Ed Kimball. P’m not mak- 
ing this up. I read from his letter: 

‘Dear Mr. President Esq. Rex 
Sir: 


can take shots at me for not 
allowing them to be on campus 
than would ever be the case if 
they were allowed to distribute 
on campus. 


Q: Id like to continue my 
question. I appreciate the finan- 
cial favor of making us some- 
thing that’s a no-no. But, I'ma 
member of the staff... 


REL: Why didn’t that come as 
a surprise to me? 


Q: The only other magazines 
that arent allowed on campus 
are things like Playboy and 


But we all share one thing in common. We did not 
come here with our eyes closed. If we did, it’s because 


we didn’t read. 


bachev, when you took office, 
we saw some perestroika; we 
saw some restructuring of the 
administration. My next ques- 
tion follows. Id also like to see 
some glasnost and like to know 
why the Student Review isn’t 
allowed to distribute on campus. 


REL: The worst thing I could 
do to the Student Review is 
permit it to be distributed on 
campus. Now let me tell you 
why...what I’m hesitating about, 
what I really want to say is that 
I really enjoy reading that news- 
paper. I’m trying to think 
whether that’s going to cause me 
problems if I say that, but I guess 
I said it. One of the reasons I 
enjoy that newspaper is that I 
don’t have to be responsible for 
it. The minute it comes 10 feet 
further north from where it is on 
that side or 10 feet further 
south from where it is on that 
side, I become responsible for it. 
From a technical, Constitutional 
standpoint, freedom of the press 
has nothing to do with it. It’s 
freedom from government. The 
principal freedom that they have 
to be concerned about is freedom 
from me. As it is, I’m giving 
them enormous publicity; that 
is a much more popular maga- 
zine/newspaper because they 


Penthouse. Other magazines are 
sold in the Bookstore. If the 
Student Review were to be sold 
in the Bookstore, would it mean 
that you would be held respon- 
sible for it? Are you responsible 
for everything sold there? 


REL: The dividing line in that 
respect is this one, and I think 
this is the right one. The per- 
fectly benign publications, and 
theStudent Review is one of 
those, that we will not permit to 
be distributed on this campus are 
those whose specific focus is on 
BYU. Those are the ones that will 
cause the problems for the pub- 
lication and for me if they were 
circulated on campus. That’s the 


Doonesbury 


Heer 


We hope Brian Fogg’s item in 
Student Review, which we hope 
you have seen, will not bring forth 
certain requests. Butifit does, you 
might ask the faculty members 
who were excused from teaching 
class during the inaugural cere- 
mony torebate a pro-rated share of 
their salary. I would gladly partici- 
pate in such a rebate, however I 
was not scheduled to teach on that 
day. soit would be improper for me 
to do so. I do, however, make the 
attached free will offering to help 
you in your remarkable public rela- 
tions endeavor” ~ 

“He encloses a penny.” 


difference between Student Re- 
view on the one hand and 
Newsweek on the other. I re- 
spect and appreciate the fact 
that it is a perfectly decent, 
readable, and good publication. 
The other problem is—also one of 
line drawing—if I were to permit 
a non-sponsored, non-con- 
trolled-by-me publication 
whose exclusive focus is BYU to 
the full range of BYU as a public 
forum, I’d have a very difficult 
time distinguishing it from the 
next one which is not so respon- 
sible. It is the perfect situation 
for you to be ten feet off campus 
with complete freedom. 


The Insider Trading Division 
of 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


invites graduating seniors 
to submit resumes and transcripts 
for the insider trading position 


Resumes must be received by January 29, 1990 
at the following address: 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
85 Broad Street 
New York, NY 10004 
Attn: Kermit O. King—21st Floor 


New York London Tokyo Boston Chicago 

Dallas Detroit Hong Kong Houston Los Angeles Goldman 
Memphis Miami Montreal Philadelphia San Francisco Sachs 
Singapore Sydney Toronto Zurich Salt Lake City 
Provo Payson Spanish Fork Cedar City St. George 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 


IDALSO LIKE TO THANK 
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What Super Bowl Mismatch? 


by Thane R. Walton 


LTHOUGH MOST sports fans 
are expecting BUD BOWL 
II to be a better match- 
than the Super Bowl, don’t bet 
your money on it. History has 
shown that when the Denver 
Broncos and San Francisco 
49ers go head to head, the out- 
come is a knock-down, drag’em 
out close game. Denver comes 
into the Super Bowl with a 4 
game winning streak against San 
Francisco, dating back to 1979. 
And there are several reasons 
the Broncos will extend this 
streak to five in a row. 
This year’s 49’er team has 


boasted one of the best records 
ever, and many sports writers 


have gone as far to say that their 
team may be the best NFL team 
ever. Joe Montana is closing out 
his best season of the decade, and 
the whole team is playing nearly 
flawless football. The odds-mak- 
ers are listing the 49’ers as any- 
where from10 to13 point favorites. 

But the Broncos are playing very 


well themselves. Starting the sea- 


son with a five game winning 
streak, the Broncos overwhelmed 
many of their opponents with their 
new, more physical style of de- 
fense. After clinching the Western 
Division title in the eleventh week 


NBA STANDINGS 
(through Sunday, January 21st) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Atlantic Ww iL Pet. 
New York 2) goa Seca Sd 


Milwaukee 232 16..." 590, 3 
Indiana 22 17 564 4 
Atlanta 18 18 500 65 
Cleveland 16 821 432 9 
Orlando 11 27 289 145 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 

Midwest Wee Pct. GB 
Utah 26.214: 703. 
San Antonio 25 11 694 S 
Denver 29) AP S785 
Dallas 19 20 487 8 
Houston 18 20 A74 85 
Charlotte 8 29 218 18 
Minnesota 7 30 189 19 
Pacific Ww ite Pet. GB 
L.A. Lakers 28759 757 — 
Portland 27 11 eff ase 
Phoenix 2k 14 600 6 
L.A. Clippers 18 19 A486 10 
Seattle 18 19 486 10 
Golden State 17 21 447 115 
Sacramento 9 27 = 25085 


SR NBA NOTES 

Since both of them are in first place by a comfortable 
half game (at presstime) weshould point out thatthe 
SR NBA Finals match-up of Detroit and Chicago is 
shaping up nicely....Please sitdown. By the time you 
read this, the L.A. Clippers could be a 500 team. 
They’re 18-19 and playing Sacramento 
tonight....Did you know that the Utah ironmen 
Malone, Stockton, Eaton, and Bailey have played 
nearly 2,000 games in their combined careers and 
missed only 15? Good thing this wasn’t a 
test...Indiana coach Dick Versace damaged knee 
cartilege playing tennis vs. Golden St.’s coach Don 
Nelson. A fella with hair like that doesn’t need any 
more trouble...GENTLEMEN’S BET? The NBA 
fined the Sixers Charles Barkley and the Knicks 
Mark Jackson $5,000 apiece after learning they had 
a running $500 bet on who makes the biggest play 
when their teams met....Ex-Jazz update: Adrian 
Dantley and the Mavericks have agreed to forgetthe 
final year of A.D.’s contract (worth $1.25 million) so 
he’ll have a chance to be an unrestricted free-agent 
next year. Dantley, who has a tattoo of a money bag 
on his left hip, said, “People always said I’ve been 
greedy and selfish. I guess that’s not the case now.” 
He’s scroing an unhappy 14.3 ppg for the 
Mavs....Jon Koncak is rewarding Atlanta with 4.7 


of play (the first team to do so), 
and often sharing the best record 


‘in the NFL with San Francisco, 


they slacked off a bit, waiting 
for some real competition. 
Strong victories over a spirited 
Pittsburgh and a revenge minded 
Cleveland have gotten them back 
into their winning ways. ; 

A key match-up in this year’s 
Super Bowl is between the two 
quarterbacks. Although many give 


Joe Montana the edge, don’t count 
John Elway out. Both teams have 


many dangerous receivers to go 
to, including their agile backs. The 


key here is which quarterback can 
raise his team’s level of play 
enough for the victory. Montanais 
an expert at this, but sois Elway. A 
testament to this fact is that both of 
these quarterbacks have been in so 


many Super Bowls. The Super 
Bowl may come down to which 
quarterback has the ball last. 
The game may also come down 
to defense. Denver’s new de- 
fense this year has done well, 
with many young players re- 
placing the old ones. Their 
physical and fast secondary has 
been punishing receivers all 
year. If the Denver front line can 
get some pressure on Montana, 
and the receivers start “hear- 
ing footsteps” every time the 


ppginexchange forhis$2.5 millionannual salary. Let’s 
see, that would make Greg Kite worth about a million 
and a half per annum. inflation?...You knew it was 
coming— Charlotte's Muggsy Bogues is the Ist NBA 
player with his own “900” number. Just dial 1-900- 
USA-Mugs. Unfortunately the rates aren’t proportion- 
ately as tiny as Mugs: $1.49 per minute....Utah’s John 
Stockton has averaged 9.79 assists per game through 
the first 426 games of his career. If that sounds mean- 
ingless, NBA career leader Oscar Robertson averaged 
9.51 apg throughout his career. Of course, Stock might 
be chasing Magic Johnson for the lead when he gets 
that far...In the Dec. 20 loss vs. the Celtics, Jazz 
forward Karl Maloneslipped and shot an airball inthe 
closing moments. His explanation? “It’s these damn 
Converse shoes.” Coincidentally, this is the final year 
of the Mailman’s contract with Converse....There are 
still nice guys in the NBA: Milwaukee officials were 
understandably rankled when Minnesota failed to 
inform them of a knee problem of trade object Brad 
Lohaus. Nevertheless, Bucks’ coack Del Harris said, 
“We are willing to consider it an honest mistake.” At 


last check the Bucks weren't in last. 


SMITTY'S PICKS 


Well, folks, this was a wild week, with many of the 
giants falling heavily. When the dust cleared, there 
wasn’t an undefeated team in the entire NCAA. Now 
that they’re playing in-conference rivals and not “Serta 
sleeper” fluff, things should even out a bit more. 


1. Missouri (17-1) — Scored its 26th concecutive home 
victory in defeating previous #1 Kansas. The Tigers 
win this week's “Teanv‘o’-the -Week’ with four play- 
ers scoring over 20 pts. to topple the previously unde- 
feated Jayhawks. 
2. Kansas (19-1) — Suffered their first defeat at the 
hands ofthe mightly Missouri Tigers 95-87. Was closer 
than the score says, but I guess that doesn’t really 
matter, does it? Even though I hate the man, Dick 
Vitale, ESPN’s NCAA guru, predicted 3 weeks ago in 
the Indiana-Michigan game that the Jayhawks 
wouldn’t lose a game until they played the Tigers. I 
guess the man earns his money. Since I’m not paid, I 
don’t feel that same pressure. The Jayhawks won't lose 
ain. 
ce Georgetown (13-0) — The Hoyas blew their chance 
at #1 by losing to surprising U. of Connecticut 70-65. 
The Hoyas, normally known for their throttling de- 
fense, were held scoreless for the first seven minutes. 
Alonzo Mourning scored 23 points in vain for G-town. 
4. Louisville (14-2) — Took advantage of Memphis 
State’s 24 turnovers to win 86-69. Felton Spencer 
sprung for a sweet 25 points. 
5. UNLV (12-3) — The Rebels that Run won twice this 
week, as Anderson Hunt paid off his debts in the short 
lived “Student Loan Scandal” and was allowed to re- 
turn to the team. 
6. Syracuse (12-3) — Laughing in the face of tradition, 
the Orangemen lost to Providence for the first time in 
Big East history, despite a Double Double-Deca 
(twenty points and twenty rebounds) by Derrick Cole- 
man. 
7. Georgia Tech. (12-2) —Lost to Virginia Cavaliers 81- 
79 in OT. Kenny Turner swished a five footer with 5 


SK SCOREBOARD 


ball is in the air, the Forty- 
niners defense may be spending 
most of their time on the field. 

One lesson San Francisco can 
learn from Denver is the disad- 
vantage of being favored. Ev- 
eryone is looking for a 49’er 
victory, just like everyone 
expected Denver to have a cake- 
walk with Pittsburgh. Being 
favored in the press often 
proves to be a hindrance—for the 
favored team, that is. The un- 
derdog usually is better moti- 
vated and relaxed, and plays be- 
yond their natural ability. 

The two teams have had some 
close games in the past, and you 
can expect to have an enjoyable 
Super Bowl Sunday. The game 
should offer a great offensive 


showing by both teams, and a 
few big plays by the defenses. 
Don’t expect the 49’ers to con- 
tinue their post season slaugh- 
ters. Rather, be ready for a hot 
showdown of the NFL’s two best 
teams, each wanting to come out 
on top. 

There are a lot of “fours” 
present in this match-up. San 
Francisco wants its fourth Su- 
per Bowl victory. Denver has a 
four game winning streak 
against the 49’ers. And Denver 
wants to avoid its fourth 
straight Superbowl loss (only 
accomplished by the Minnesota 
Vikings). Therefore, the Bron- 
cos will win by four, because 
they want the victory more than 
the 49’ers do. 


Since the NFL/AFL merger, Denver has beaten San 
Francisco four of the six times they have played, 
including the last four. Denver is the only team San 
Francisco has not beaten in the ’80s. 
Francisco (home team in 


SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco 
Denver 

DENVER 
DENVER 


Denver 


1970 
1973 
1979 
1982 
1985 


1988 


Denver vs. San 
CAPS): 


19 Denver 14 
386 DENVER 34 
38 SAN FRANCISCO 28 
24 San Francisco i 
17 San Francisco 16 


16 SANFRANCISCO 13 OT 


seconds left after Bryant Stith had drilled in 30 points 

for the Cavaliers to down the Yellow Jackets. It was 

Virginia’s very first win in the ACC this year. Kenny 

Anderson, last week’s ACC Player of the Week and 

Rookie of the Week, hit for 29 for G.T. 

8, Illinois (13-3) — Lost to the Boilermakers of Perdue 
81-68. Slap happy Kendall Gill kept his hands to 

himself, and scored 23 points in a losing cause. 

9. Oklahoma (12-2) — What happens when the hottest 
shooting team in the country goes cold? You lose two 

straight and take a dive in the standings. Before this 

week, the Sooners were averaging over 122 ppg. This 
week they totalled 125 points in their two losses, one to 

Kansas State, only scoring 51 points, and thesecond to 
a revitalized Arizona, 78-74. 

10. Michigan (13-3) — Iced by Iowa 78-76 in OT for 

their third loss. Rumeal Robinson had 28 points, but 22 

came in the first half. Atta be clutch, Rumeal. What 

kind of a name is “Rumeal” anyways? 

11. Arkansas (14-2) — Ambushed the Aggies of Texas 
A&M 100-84, in classic razorback fasion. 

12. St. John’s (16-3) — The Redmen scalped Boston 
College 65-59, as Jason Buchanan bustled in 17 points 
for the triumphant New Yorkers. 

13. Duke (13-3) — After posting a 45 point margin, the 
Blue Devils coasted to a 97-69 win over hapless Wake 
Forrest. Phil Henderson and Christian Laettner shared 
36 points in a game where everybody got to play. 

14. LSU (12-3) — Lost to previously-ranked Alabama 
70-55, as Super-soph Chris Jackson was held to a year 
low of only 11 points, 17 below his 28.3 average, before 
fouling out with about a minute left. The loss leaves 
LSU in a three way tie for first in the SEC with afore- 
mentioned Alabama and Tennessee. 

15. UCLA (12-3) — The Bruins busted by California 

106-97 in a defensive struggle. 

16. Purdue (13-2) — Inked out the Illini of Ilinois 81-68. 
Steve Scheffler lead the bouncing Boilermakers with 20 
points. His first miss of the game ended a string of 
sixteen straight successful shots. Say that five times 
fast. 

17. Indiana (13-2) — Indiana’s women’s team was 
crushed by Purdue 73-45 in a gender swapped re- 
match. 

18 La Salle (12-1) — Lionel Simmons (the only team 
leading scorer in the NCAA withthe same initials as his 
school) dropped in 28, helping La Salle halt Holy Cross 
84-81. 

19. Oregon State (14-2) — The Beavers batted about 
Washington 70-463, as Oregon State notched their 
nineth consecutive victory. 

20. Loyola -Marymount (13-3) — Hank Gathers (he of 
the mysterious fainting spells) scored scored 27 points 
against Gonzaga to become the Lions all-time leading 
scorer, as they won 144-100. He then passed the 1,000 
milestone for career rebounds in the 121-106 victory 
over Portland. 

21. Arizona (11-3) — Scored a surprising victory over 
Oklahoma, 78-74, as both Sean Rooks and Jud Buechler 
had 18 points for the Wildcats. 

22. Minnesota (12-3) — Battered the Buckeyes of Ohio 
State 83-78. Well, okay, it wasn‘ta battering, but it goes 
so well with Buckeyes. 

23. University of Connecticut (15-3) — Had a good 
week, beating Syracuse and then Georgetown, ending 
the Hoyas dreams of an unbeaten season, 70-65. 


24. North Carolina (13-6) — After demolishing 
Duke mid week, the Tarheels walloped the 
Wolfpack of suspended N. C. State 91-81. Scott 
Williams of Hacienda Heights had acool 27 and Rick 
Fox added a perfect (7 for 7 from the field) 21 for 
North Carolina. 

25. Brigham Young University (14-3) — The Cou- 
gars won twice on the road, once against Raymond 
Dudleyless Air Force, and then in Laramie against 
Wyoming. The Cowboys went down 65-60, as BYU 
scored all of the last nine points of the game. 


SUPER BOWL XXIV PREVIEW 
from the Scoreboard Staff 

With all due apologies to our erst- 
while and relatively trusted colleague 
Thane Walton, this Super Bowl is cut 
and dried to the scoreboard panel of 
experts. 

The statistics clearly show that the 
49ers wiill emerge victorious from 
Sunday’s battle. They outweigh the 
Broncos, 10,867 pounds to 10,782 
(5.434 tons to 5.391 — neither of these 
team busses could drive on most local 
roads). That's a telling difference of 85 
pounds. Furthermore, the Niners 
tower over the Broncos, 291 ft. 6 in. to 
290 ft. 3 in. A one-foot three-inch ad- 
vantage is not to be trifled with in post- 
season play. Finally, the CWNHO* 
Index seals Denver's fate. Once again, 
San Francisco wins in this vital area, 
with only 5 players from miserably ob- 
scure colleges. 8 of the Bronco players 
rate on this index, including 3 from the 
Dakotas. Therefore, the average San 
Francisco player is one-third of an inch 
taller and 1.81 pounds heavier than the 
average Denver combatant. Factoring 
everything in, the 49ers have a 
3.468245 edge in the CLUS*power 
ratings. This translates into a 5 point 
San Francisco win. We are furtherly 
sorry to inform Denver fans that this 
system has never failed. 
*Colleges We Never Heard Of 
**Completely LUdicrous Stats 


by Andrew Smith and Dave Carpenter 


“History has shown 
that when the Denver 
Broncos and San 
Francisco 49ers go 
head to head, the out- 
come is a_knock- 
down, drag’em out 
close game.” 
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Doing Differently 


Learning from the Experience of Education 


by Harold L. Miller, Jr. 


Excerpted from an address deliv- 
ered at a Forum Assembly in the de 
Jong Concert Hall on July 11th, 
1989. Dr. Miller, then an associate 
dean of Honors and General Edu- 
cation, and professor of Psychology, 
has since been named Dean of 
Honors and General Education. A 
complete copy of his text is available 
in 302 MSRB. 


HE PHENOMENA OF learning 
are presumably relevant 
for an institution whose 
profession is learning and teach- 
ing. To learn is to acquire new 
actions, new responses, to do differ- 
ently in ways not previously exhib- 
ited. Learning can be adaptive: 
new responses take advantage of 
existing contingencies in ways that 
allow behavior to become more effi- 
cient, to appear more purposive. 
Moreover, as B.F. Skinner has 
pointed out, learning is always 
relative, thatis, it always occurs as 
a function of what is already 
learned. 
Learning is also often referred to 
as an adaptative response to con- 


straints. Learning is predicated 
both on conditions of the learner as 


well as those of the environment. 
Considering the effort and re- 
sources we place on learning at 
BYU, it’s important for us to con- 
sider these constraints and their 
effect on the process of learning. 
To illustrate these kinds of con- 
straints, I will summarize a devel- 


Stivers) 
Y 


opmental theory of college learning 
first proposed 20 years ago by a 


guidance counselor, William G. 
Perry, Jr. of Harvard University. 


He describes a sequence of stages 
(positions) by which students char- 
acterize themselves, their respon- 
sibility for learning, and their per- 
formance as learners during their 
undergraduate careers. 

The sequence begins at what 
Perry calls the position of basic 


Reflections by m.e.Oates 


Dr. King and Us 
M 


ARTIN LUTHER KING Jr. walked in 
the path of Jesus Christ. He 
taught us that where we thought 


viction that we are “all God’s children.” 
But how far have we come in actually real- 
izing a practice of that singular principle? 


others had been hating us, we too had been 
hating others,” the Reverend France Davis 
reminded his mostly Black congregation on 
the Sunday before Martin Luther King day. 
Davis’ Christ-centered analogy deserves 
our consideration as a community which 
also aims to follow the example and teach- 
ings of the Master. King’s holiday bears 
special attention as the only national recog- 


nition of a religious leader. And for a coun-. 


try that unabashedly lays claim that relig- 
ious principles motivated its foundation, a 
country continually influenced by the rea- 
wakening of religious conviction, that rec- 
ognition is significant. The Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King worked from the as- 
sumption that those principles were still 
valid. His famous “I Have a Dream” speech 
in 1963 is filled with references to 
America’s founding documents and a hope 
that the ideals behind those documents 
could actually be realized. 

Dr. King is remembered by his Black 
compatriots for his emphasis on love and 
his unconditional acceptance of others. As 
Mormons we share with Dr. King the con- 


At BYU we especially need a Martin Lu- 
ther King holiday and a Black Awareness 
Week at BYU (see article on page 11) to 
reevaluate ourselves and see if the seeds 
and bitter fruit of prejudice still remain 
among us. Yet, we are still partially 
tangled in the web of old historical conven- 
iences. A few personal examples: 

While living with my family outside of 
Utah, I befriended my brother’s Black 
gymnastics teacher who had been inter- 
ested in a number of religions and asked 
about Mormonism. The missionaries 
came, and after afew discussions the inevi- 
table question came up: Why did your 
church discriminate against Blacks? The 
next week one of the Elders, glowing with 
self assurance, began the conversation, “I 
called my dad last night and asked him 
about Blacks and the Priesthood. He said, 
‘That’s obvious, son. You should know 
that. There were some in the pre-existence 
that couldn’t decide whether or not to fol- 
low Jesus. Those people came down to 


please see King on next page 


SR art by Janice Wunderlich 


duality or, we might say, dichot- 
omy. The student frames the world 
in terms of polarities: things right 
and things wrong, those who know 
and those who don’t, we and they. 
Professors are perceived as abso- 
lute authorities, so the student’s 
task is clear-cut: write everything 
down, commit it to memory, and 
give it back on demand. Listen to 
one student whom Perry assigned 
to this position: “If teachers would 
stick more to the facts and do less 
theorizing one could get more out of 
their classes... A certain amount 
of theory is good but it should not be 
dominant in a course. . . ] mean 
theory might be convenient for 
them, but it’s theory nonetheless— 
the facts are what’s there. And I 
think that [facts] . .. should be the 
main thing.” 

In the next stages of Perry’s 
scheme, a gradual tolerance devel- 
ops for opinion and diversity of 
opinion, even for uncertainty. But 
such tolerance applies only at the 
margins. Opinions (theories) are 


-what you have when you don’t 


know the facts. Poor teachers tend 
to have opinions. Or good teachers 
might masquerade at having opin- 
ions in order to get students to find 
the facts for themselves. Or, still 
further, opinions are mere waysta- 
tions on the way to The Answer; 
they have a temporary existence 
and therefore remain of middling 
importance at best. 

Perry’s next stages constitute a 
divide. He uses the term relativ- 
ism in titling each. It is here that 
uncertainty becomes not only le- 
gitimate but extensive. Suddenly 
everyone not only has rights to 
opinions, but opinions themselves 
become egalitarian, each as good 
(or as bad) as the other. What was 
previously dualistic (right vs. 
wrong) is now seen as a special 
case, namely, as something that is 
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valid but only in a certain context. 
This realization is often accompa- 
nied by an awakening to the in- 
cumbency of thought. The effects 
of arrival at this developmental 
position are striking in their depar- 
ture from the student’s earlier, 
slavish adherence to the authority 
of facts. We note a sense of libera- 
tion. . 

The culminating positions in 
Perrys scheme all turn on the 
concept of commitment. For Perry, 
the student’s arrival at relativism 
eventually gives way to the realiza- 
tion that some form of personal 
orientation—a commitment— 
within a now-relativized world is 
ineluctable. Listen to another stu- 
dent who realizes that commit- 
ment is a style, one likely to figure 
in the way the balance of life is 
lived: “I was frankly amazed that I 
had such firm convictions on many 
things and was actually able to 
even back up a lot of them with 
what I consider logical reasoning 
and sensibility... I’m really glad to 
find that .. . to see that these are 
things that are tied together and 


that this isn’t just a separate four 
years of my life.” With these words, 


we sense the movement from dual- . 


ism torelativism tocommitmentas 
transformative and even redemp- 
tive, life never again the same. 


Nothing guarantees that the carat 
sequence sketched by Perry will be 


every student’s experience. Not 
every freshman is the sort of dual- 
ist he describes. Some are already 
far along in the position of commit- 
ment. Nor is it the case that com- 
mitment characterizes each exit- 
ing senior. Some leave the institu- 
tion with their dualism very much 
intact. Perry’s intent was to out- 
line asequence that captures what 


it is that institutions of higher 


learning can do to their students on 
average in the period of the under- 
graduate years. It is clear that if 
what Perry calls commitment— 
the continuing recognition that 
what one knows and values are 
susceptible to surprise, that one 
can, by learning, come to know and 
value differently, and that in itself 
is a value—if this is what we truly 
desire for those who come to this 
place to learn, then we may wish to 
consider some ways by which it 
might be more effectively realized. 

It is essential that an institution 
of higher learning arrange for the 
general education of its students. 
The faculty should be generally 
educated, and then the curriculum 
should be designed to challenge by 
its breadth and, as a consequence 
of that breadth, achieve depth. A 
curriculum in the name of general 
education should present a richly 
heterogenous context for learning, 
but the learning achieved through- 
out that context should be singu- 


please see Learning 
on page 12 
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SERED Wie PINE ge ee a : : : 


Black Student Association, celebrates “Milestones” during 
the 5th annual Black Awareness Week to be held January 22- 

26 at BYU. 
Sharon Nichols, BSA President said, “Our main focus this year is 
to let the student body know that we are not just one group of people 


T HE BYU STUDENT Service Association, in connection with the 


| but a variety of cultures brought together to form the Black Student 


Association.” 

Monday there will be booths representing the various cultures in 
the ELWC step-down lounge and garden court. “Some of the coun- 
tries that will be represented are Jamaica, St. Vincent and various 
countries from Africa,” said Nichols. 

_ Two of the three speakers selected this year are local Utahns. The 
third, professor wilford Samuels, is originally from Costa Rica and 
was raised in California. He presently lectures at the University of 
Utah. “The BSA hopes that they can learn how to make the most of 
their college education and experiences while they are in Utah,” said 


| Nichols. 


Dale Lebaron, Assistant Professor of the Church History and 


| Doctrine department, will speak Tuesday, January 23 at 6:00 in the 


ELWC Memorial lounge on the topic of “Black Africa Penetrated by 


_ Gospel Light.” Lebaron feels there is need for Black Awareness week 


tobuild aspirit of unity. “Black Awareness We ek is needed to create 
a spirit of unity and an understanding of African-American cul- 
tures,” said Lebaron. ‘ 

President Rex E. Lee will speak Wednesday, January 24 in room 
375 ELWC at 11:30. He will address the topic of “Making College a 
Positive Experience.” 

Professor Wilford Samuels will speak Thursday, January 25 in 
room 321 ELWC at 11:00. He will address the topic of “The Rediscov- 


as ery of African Literary Traditions.” 
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Need more Meg for your Mac Plus or SE? 
Upgrade from 1 Meg to... 


Need more Meg for your Mac Il or SE 30? 
Upgrade from 1 Meg to 


Grant Haws, Assistant Vice President of BYUSA said, “Black 
Awareness Week is an important tradition because every year it 
reminds us of the many important and overlooked contributions the 
African-American people tad made to our society.” 
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Macintosh ? Or 
Maybe your Mac is aging? 
Do some rejuvenating! 
Upgrade your... 
128K toa Mac Plus $698 
512K toa Mac Plus $598 


2.5 Meg $198 4 Meg $396 


2 Meg $99 5 Meg $436 
4 Meg $396 8 Meg $832 512Ke to a Mac Plus $299 
Computer Store $5.00 off each Meg 
AALS w/current student I.D. 
2250 N. University Parkway 
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Great Brand Name 
Clothing 
at Discount Prices ! 


Buy top quality names 
like Ralph Lauren and 
Liz Clairbourne for a 
fraction of the normal 
prices. Sell your 
seldom used clothing 
on consignment for a 
percentage of the 
price at which we sell it. 
Clean out your closet 
and complete your 
wardrobe at the same 
time ! 
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The Game Isnt Over ‘Til 
the Fat Lady Sings 


by G.R. Doc Taylor 


Editors Note: This article was 
written last July and somehow got 
buried inthe editor’s In-box. Weare 
pleased to present it to you now. 


F BENJAMIN FRANKLIN had 

lived in twentieth century 

America, I’m sure he would 
have said that three things in life 
were unavoidable: death, taxes— 
and sports. 

In today’s world there are fewer 
and fewer places of refuge for 
people like myself who are not 
especially interested in sports. So 
it is with sadness that I read an 
article by Grant Madsen in the 
July issue which stated that 
Student Review is going to begin 
including sports in future issues. 

Madsen’s article expresses many 
nice ideas nicely, making an 
eloquent case for sports on an 
almost Zen level. It is clear that he 
considers the world of sports to be 
just a little lower than the angels. 

Hard as it may be for sports fans 
to believe or understand, thereisa 
substantial portion of the 
population who would be happy to 
leave professional sports alone, if 
only sports would leave them 
alone. 

What is it like? 

Imagine that. you do not like 
opera (for many people this is not 
too hard), and one day you step into 
a Twilight Zone where everyone 
else loves opera. Every time you 
turn on the TV, they are showing 
an opera. Every time you turn on 
the radio, they are broadcasting an 
opera. The airwaves are infested 
with thousands of operacasters 
who babble and yell incessantly in 
pre-opera shows, post-opera 
shows, half-time opera shows, op- 


King from previous page 

earth as Blacks. They were fence- 
sitters.” The missionary’s sincere 
but wrong andinsensitive explana- 
tion effectively ended further con- 
versations with my friend about 
Mormonism. 

Such explanations of unfounded 
speculation on conditions in the 
preexistent life continue despite a 
1951 First Presidency statement 
concluding “The negro was a fol- 
lower of Jehovah in the pre-earth 
life. (There were no neutrals.)” 

Another more recent experience 
has reminded me that a selective 
bigotry still survives among us: 
After a first date with someone she 
had met on campus, a friend of 
mine brought her date home to 
meet mom and dad. Of course her 
parents cordially greeted and 
talked with their white daughter’s 
Black escort . After the date left, 
dad sat down with daughter for a 
little chat. “Now, we’re not preju- 
diced,” he began, “Think of the 
children. They would have such a 
hard time in school. People would 
make fun of them.” 


era coach’s shows, best of opera 
shows, and opera blooper shows. 

And _ such overwhelming 
amounts of talking! Even though 
each opera has only ten minutes of 
action, each one takes four hours to 
play (if it doesn’t go into overtime) 
just so they can fitin the talking. A 
constant river of talking, all about 
opera. Every show you want to 
watch has been preempted by 
operas. 

The sound of opera is 
inescapable. People take their 
radios outside or wash their cars 
with the doors open, radios blaring 
out opera. Even the grocery stores 
play operas over the PA system. 

And when there is a local opera, 


J-ENLLAND 
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the fans descend on you like a 
plague of locusts, swamping the 
city and bringing traffic to a 
standstill for most of the day. 

Opera singers are paid more 
money for each opera than most 
people make in a year, in some 
cases more than most people make 
in a lifetime. And when the opera 
singers finally retire, whole gangs 
of them continue to infest the 
airwaves in beer commercials, or 
worse, become operacasters 
themselves. 

Aaaarrrrgh! 

All right, you can stop trembling 
now. Mr. Zerling has rescued you. 

But who will rescue me? 


It is not the children we need to 
be concerned about, but the blatant 
racism, bigotry, andignorance that 
leads to problems in the school- 
yard. Even in Provo, the average 
schoolyard has a healthy mix of 
Mexican, Japanese, and Vietnam- 
ese children. Solving those prob- 
lems starts at home 

Our hypocrisy is revealed again 
when we, almost without reserva- 
tion, accept and welcome Asian, 
Latin, or European spouses of re- 
turned missionaries. But some- 
how itis different if they are Black. 
I would be more cautious about the 
extreme difficulties of cross-cul- 
tural marriages, due to miscom- 
munication and competing ethnic 
loyalty, rather than concerned 
about differing skin color. 

We, as members of the LDS 
Church, must realize the implica- 
tions of claiming to be an interna- 
tional church and considering it 
our obligation to take the gospel to 
all the world. We cannot divide 
ourselves between both wnating to 
bring others to the gospel of Christ, 
and also thinking that they 


(Blacks, latins, Asians, or anyone) 
are inferior or less blessed in God’s 
eyes. We must in every sense view 
others as our spititual equals. 

We should be reminded more 
than once a year of our own folly 
and ignorance towards African- 
American and other American 
ethnic groups. At least we do have 
one day to reflect on ourselves and 
measure our progress. 

Dr. Martin Luther King’s 
Christlike message of equality and 
commonality before God must be 
carried deeper into our souls until 
it becomes more than just an idea, 
but finds resonance in repeated 
and unhesitating action. We still 
have much to learn before we will 
have the untainted compassion of 
Christ who “inviteth them all to 
come unto him and partake of his 
goodness; and he denieth none that 
come unto him, black and white, 
bond and free, male and female; 
and he remembered the heathen; 
and all are alike unto God, both 
Jew and Gentile” (2 Ne. 26:33). 


—m.e.Oates 
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Learning from page 10 


lar. 

It is imperative that students 
learn that, in and through the di- 
versity of learning, there are link- 
ages, confluences, whole communi- 
ties of connection. Such connec- 
tions occur as the same difficult 
questions are confronted against 
different backdrops. It occurs in 
the form of highly individual “aha” 
experiences as when, in the midst 
of a course in 20th-century Latin 
American literature, a student 
first senses the deep significance of 
the anthropic principle from the 
physics course the semester before 
or first understands how fractal 
geometry and the mathematics of 
chaos more generally offer insights 
into the French Revolution and 
vice versa. These are the “small 
victories” by which general educa- 
tion infiltrates the whole of educa- 
tion. 

Some may balk, arguing that 
this takes too much, that it leaves 
too little for the real “meat” of 
undergraduate education—the 
major. I would suggest that spe- 
cialism is most robust when it pro- 
ceeds from a deliberately culti- 
vated generalism, that the best 
way to build the specialized major 
is to scaffold it liberally with gen- 
eral education. 

Much of 20th-century education 
is a legacy of the Enlightenment 
project of the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries, withits celebration of absolut- 
ism, rationalism, and empiricism. 
It was an era convinced of the in- 
vincibility of human mentality, ofa 
sure march to the perfectibility of 
humankind and its world. Yet, in 
the latter part of the 19th century, 
Nietzsche’s infamous aphorism, 
“God is dead,” tolled the end of the 
Enlightenment’s absolutes. The 
displacement of spiritual tradition 
by science was, for Nietzsche, a 
sign that science could someday 
have its own comeuppance. The 
intellectual successors to 
Nietzsche, whether in post-mod- 
ernism, poststructuralism, decon- 
structionism, phenomenology, or 
hermeneutics, have shown them- 
selves pervasive and penetrative, 
leaving their mark on much of the 
contemporary intellectual mind- 
scape. 

Across the sciences and mathe- 
matics, the arts, the humanities, 
ways of thinking and believing are 
now perceived as incorrigibly rela- 
tivistic; assertions otherwise are 
mere ideology. In the words of 
author Michel Foucault, thereis no 
truth as such but a “regime of 
truth,” and therefore the possibil- 
ity of a succession of regimes. 
Whatever it is that was once out 
there, counted on to be the way 
things finally and forever are, is 
revealed as contingent, decon- 
structable, transitory, fallible, 
mere interpretation: it ain’t really 
sO. 

We are left with the question of 
what to do with this embarrass- 
ment of diversity amid the conta- 
gion of commitment. Especially, 
what to do at this university, with 
its commitment to absolute truth? 

One thing is clear from the re- 
search of Professor Stan Albrecht 


and his colleagues in our Depart- 
ment of Sociology: one’s religiosity 
is by no means imperiled in the 
attainment of higher education, at 
least if one is L.D.S. That much is 
reassuring. What the research 
didn’t reveal, thereby calling for 
further research, is how-L.D.S. 
scholars manage it. How do they 
“keep the faith” on one hand and 
intellectual passion or commit- 
ment on the other? 


them out.” 

You can, I think, detect my bias 
here. I am interested in the pros- 
pect that this style of commitment 
could be applied not just to the 
bodies of knowledge and faith 
termed secular but a fortiori to 
those we call sacred. And that this 
be a possibility not just for the 
individual life of a student or fac- 
ulty member at this university but 
across the whole of the institution 


What we need is more of what Hugh Nibley and Tru- 
man Madsen represent: coming out from the confining 
cathedral of Christendom to signal our divergency, our 
eccentricity in ways compelling and enlivening. 


There are several potential 
styles of resolution. One style that 
may serve, as enunciated by Presi- 
dent J. Reuben Clark, proposes a 
separation between how one deals 
with the secular and with the 
sacred. Certainly I am respectful 
of the contention that some things 
are better left at Perry’s dualist 
position. Still, I can’t help an urge 
to push a bit farther, to ask 
whether his commitmentist posi- 
tionisinvariably subversive of true 
belief. Can one be committed in 
Perry’s sense without offending 
orthodoxy? 

Permit me to speculate. Resolu- 
tion could come through a system 
of “truth weightings” or attach- 
ments to assertions. In other 
words, some assertions I would be 
strongly attached to and would 
only modify or relinquish with 
great difficulty, such as, “I know 
that God lives.” At the same time, 
I would be willing toask myselfand 
others where it is my assertions 
come from. How did they form? 
How did they gain such staying 
power in me, such salience? I 
would also be willing to recognize 
that such certain assertions may 
turn out to be preliminary to fur- 
ther inquiry and learning that may 
cause my earlier form of certainty 
to pale. “I know that God lives,” 
said President Marion G. Romney 
on one occasion, “and I am striving 
with all my soul to know God him- 
self.” Or, in the words of Joseph 
Smith, “Having a knowledge of 
God, we begin to know how to ap- 
proach him, and how toask so as to 
receive an answer. When we un- 
derstand the character of God, and 
know how tocome to him, he begins 
to unfold the heavens to us, and to 
tell us all about it. When we are 
ready to come to him, he is ready to 
come to us.” 

Such a position would assume 
that even those understandings 
most sacred are in some sense 
contingent, revisable, relative; 
that, given further light and 
knowledge, I must resist taking my 
present. assertions so resolutely 
that they become immune to self- 
reflection and are therefore self- 
defeating. Yet I would respect the 
Prophet Joseph’s cautioning that, 
“...the things of God are of deep 
import; and time and experience, 
and careful and ponderous and 
solemn thoughts can only find 


itself. 

Muchis atrisk in such a proposi- 
tion. It may be only a seductive 
variation on what the Apostle Paul 
warned against as “ever learning 
and never able to come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth” (II Timothy 3:7). 
Yet I must assert my own faith in 
the sturdiness, the resilience of the 
Restored Gospel. I believe that it 
opens unending possibilities to the 
understanding, that it is suffused 
with surprise and congenial to 
commitment. ‘ 

What we need is more of what 
Hugh Nibley and Truman Madsen 
represent: coming out from the 
confining cathedral of Christen- 
dom to signal our divergency, our 
eccentricity in ways compelling 
and enlivening. 


Doonesbury 


ELMONT, IT'S BEEN SOME TIME 
SINCE YOU WERE LAST ON THE 
SHOW, WHAT HAVE YOU BEEN 

UP TO, BUDDY? 
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Provincial from page 2 

The point of my article was that 
such dialogue is difficult in a prov- 
ince sointent on preserving its own 
universal claims that it fails to lis- 
ten to its critics—both within and 
without the faith. Such an inbred 
provincial monologue cannot hon- 
estly claim to be serious, moral, or 
least of all a dialogue, and has little 
hope of engaging in the dynamic 
self-interpretation needed to over- 
come static provincialism. Satis- 
fied with selective perception and 
obliteration of critics, such a prov- 
ince can only end in self-deception, 
and can make no claims to under- 
standing itself well, much less the 
rest of the world. It is this kind of 
inbreeding that allows illogical, 
narrow arguments like those in 
England’s original essay (and I 
mean the original, not the touched- 
up “reprint” in the Universe) to 
masquerade as rationally sound 
and universal. It is this impene- 
trable provincialism that allows 


MARK2 I MEAN, THE STORIES 
I COULD TELL YOU NOW! 


The fallibility of finality regis- 
tered with particular poignance in 
a personal episode. Many years 
ago I was not far into the seventh 
grade when I made a decision. I 
resolved never toreturn toschool. I 
had come to the decision on what I 
considered unimpeachable 
grounds. These I planned to pres- 
ent to my father. He was also a 
student at the time, in the final two 
years of a mechanical engineering 
major. He was at his usual post— 
the desk in his and my mother’s 
room. I interrupted what I as- 
sumed was the final few hours of 
study before an exam. He was kind 
enough to listen. “Dad, ’ve madea 
decision. I won’t be going back to 
school anymore. There is just no 
pointin continuing. Today was the 
fourth day in a row that I’ve had to 
correct at least one of my teachers. 
Dad, when you know more than 


they do, what’s the point of going - 


back.” Unimpeachable. 


January 26, 1990 


want to.” I took the book from him 


and made knowing looks as I | 


turned the pages. “Dad, would you 
mind if I looked this over for a few 
minutes.” I could have looked it 
over for several months and still 
not been able to help him. When I 
returned his book a few hours later, 
he thanked me for trying. I went 
back to school the next day. And 
eventually I took coursesin physics 
and learned for the first time about 

~entropy. That learning fit in with 
other learning and led to more and 
so on to the present day. 

With Darwin, I say, “There is 
grandeur in this view of life.” We 
should remember that its worth 
may lie in the experience of the 
projectitself. T.S. Eliot wrote: “For 
us, there is only the trying. The 
rest is not our business.” 

Bart Giamatti referred to uni- 
versities as “free and ordered 
space,” a space of obvious paradox, 
abounding in perplexity, in diver- 


The best way to build the specialized major is to scaf- 
fold it liberally with General Education. 


I had him at a loss, or so I 
thought. He didn’t say anything 
right away but reached across the 
bed and picked up a book. “Son, 
you've come at the right time. I 
could really use some help. Here, 
look at this chapter on entropy in 
my thermodynamics text. For the 
life of me, I can’t get the answer to 
problem 4. Use the slide rule if you 


THE STORIES I COULD TELL 
YOU, YOU KNOW WHAT IM SAYIN! 


sity, and, as I have hoped here, in 
commitment. A space where it is 
vital, at all costs, to keep the con- 
version going, a space for the 


“someone,” in - Philip Larkin’s 
phrase, who “will forever be sur- — 
prising a hunger in himself to be © 


more serious,” a space where doing 
differently is always at home. 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 


someone like England to slide in- 
creasingly to the right and still be 
considered a liberal. 

But an even better example of 
such self-deception by obliteration 
is England’s “response” which fails 
to treat this essence of my argu- 
ment, retreats instead to periph- 
eral issues, dimisses my critique as 
“provincial bitterness” and relies 
on loaded Mormon buzz words— 
appeals to the memory of his par- 
ents, Christ’s atoning blood, repen- 
tance, and baptism — bound to 
send the less thoughtful Mormon 
masses into ecstatic testimonials 
of England’s trueness and 
Murphy’s moral hollowness. Eng- 
land’s rhetoric further entangles 
my quite distinct references to 
Marxist Terry Eagleton and Jesus 
Christ to end up falsely conveying 
that my point was tomake Christa 
Marxist. By such a weak, irrespon- 
sible defense England himself de- 
fines again the narrow scope of the 
Mormon province and its inability 


_to participate in serious dialogue. 


No, Christ did not come with 
blueprints for an economic system 
(or even for a church), nor did my 
article ever state or imply this. But 
for the record (since England 
clearly exposes my ignorance of 
Christ’s mission): Christ’s radical 
message challenged a complacent 
society's certainty about matters of 
human and divine existence. Some 
chose to take the risk of revolution- 
ary change and follow him. More, 
though, convinced of the truth of 
their own limited perspective, re- 
fused the possibility that reality 
could or should be otherwise. And 
they crucified him. 

England, in vintage fundamen- 
talist tone, makes high-sounding 
but undefined appeals to Christ’s 
atoning blood, setting it above and 
beyond such banal concerns as 
global human suffering or material 
needs (it is typical of American 


awe) - 


by Quentin Decker 


_ “..But as if a magic lantern 
_ threw the nerves in patterns on a 
_ screen...” 


_—TS. Eliot 


+8 T THE SR Christmas party, 
a A I watched as someone 
z walked up to film editor 
Sharon McGovern, no more than 
_ five feet away from me, and said, “I 
liked your list (of the ten best films 
_ of the 1980’s). It was better than 
_ the other guy's.” Sharon kept an 
- eye on me as she leaned over and 
_ told him that “the other guy” w 
__ standing behind him. : 
a I received many other com- 
_ mentson my list, not all negative. I 
_ took them allin stride. While I was 
preparing my list, my roommates 
_ threw out their choices. So did my 
sisters. Each one had different 
_ suggestions. There is nothing 
_ wrong with that. I have long since 
_ learned that every filmgoer has 
_ different expectations and stan- 
_ dards for films they go and see. 
Heaven forbid that we get the same 
things out of the movies we see. 
_ Different motion pictures affect 
_ different people in different ways. 
_____It may seem that I am endan- 
_ gering myself as a critic. Critics 
are often viewed as the ultimate 
experts on the quality of movies. If 
_ that were true, Siskel and Ebert 
wouldn’t fight as often as they do. 
_ _A critic is simply a member of the 
_ audience who can explain why he 
or she did or did not like the film. 
_ We dothisall the time. We tell our 
friends about the movie we just 
saw. The only difference is that the 
_ critic has learned to express his or 
_ her views with a more judgmental 
understanding of what he or she 
ooks for. We hope the critic looks 
{ a movie with a better sense of 
_ what the film can be. 
___-Weall have our own criteria of 
what makes a great film. This 
applies to the most demanding 
ritic, as well as the guy who only 
__ wants a couple of hours of diver- 
sion. We expect movies to deliver 
something that stands up to our 
criteria, and criteria depend on our 
individual backgrounds. One can 
be like Joe Bob Briggs, looking at 
body count and upside-down vam- 
eS pire aardvarking, or one can look at 
film in the strictest artistic guide- 
lines. Or anything in between. 
Probably the most common 


sf 


your parents taking you to your 
_ first Disney cartoon? Or how about 
_ that movie-date with that special 
someone? Iremember July 4, 1977 
_ very well. Dad drove all of us up to 
Fresno to see Star Wars. For a 


_ powerful movie. It changed the 
way I look at film. Platoon, my 
_ choice for best film of the Eighties, 

~_was influence by nostalgia as well. 
_ It was the first film I saw after my 
mission. It is these experiences 
__ that make movies what they are to 
us. 


‘What I Look For 
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The first thing I look for is a 
certain wholeness to the film. I 
expect the plot and the storyline to 
fit together like a Swiss watch. At 
the same time, the elements of the 
movie like the acting, cinematogra- 
phy, or design also work in tandem. 

A Fish Called Wanda is a good 
example of a film structurally. 
None of the characters are unnec- 
essary or underdeveloped in John 
Cleese’s script. All of the relation- 
ships are bent and twisted in such 
away as to support the action with- 
out breaking under the strain. 


ity means that the film has some- 
thing worth taking with me when I 
leave the theater, so I can reflect on 
it. ; 
Dead Poet’s Society was a film 
that made me reconsider some 
things in my life. How much was I 
looking at life for the rare and the 
beautiful it had to offer? How much 
of it was I producing? This much I 
realized: there wasn’t enough 
spontaneity in my life. 

Challenges to my way of think- 
ing are also important. Sullivan’s 
Travels, a film about a director 
posing a a hobo to do a film about 


hobos’ lives, challenged the way I 
look at film itself. Certainly I like 
films about earth-shaking sub- 
jects, but ifalow-brow movie offers 
the common person emotional re- 
lease, it is worth being made. 
Still, every time I go to see a 
film, I hope it will be a classic. I 
expect a film that somebody finds a 
hundred years from now to say 
something important about today’s 
society. I would like the moviego- 


Please see Look on next page 
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criteria is nostalgia. Remember - 


twelve-year-old kid, that’s a pretty. 


Finally, the plot, situations and 
action work in sync with the char- 
acters and each other to make the 
film run like clockwork. 

Lawrence of Arabia is a beauti- 
ful film to look at. Under David 
Lean’s hand, the film has a scope 
unmatched by anything I’ve ever 
seen. The acting is first-rate, the 
cinematography is breath-taking, 
and the sets and costumes make 
you think you are seeing the real 
Lawrence in his own world. 

Granted, most films don’t give 
me these things. When the film 
fails tomeet these criteria, whichis 
usually the case, I look at what 
does work. I use what works to help 
me establish a standard for that 
particular element. Family Busi- 
ness fails in the structural area. I 
felt the set-up was sketchy. It 
depended on the lines too much, 
and the lines weren’t great at all. 
The ending was like one of those 
symphonies that can’t finda way to 
end itself. But the performances of 
Sean Connery, Dustin Hoffman 
and Matthew Broderick were com- 
pelling. All three managed tomake 
their less than noble characters 
worth watching. That is a chal- 
lenge with a mediocre script. 

My second criteria is durabil- 
ity. I am not talking just about 
whether a film is or will be aclassic, 
although thatis part of it. Durabil- 


Poor Robert 


by Julie Curtis 


E FIRST SAW Poor Robert’s Al- 
manac, an independent stu- 
dent-sponsored publication, 


last spring. It was a photocopied packet of 
good writing with “50-cent donation” 
signs on top of the stack of papers. Every 
other month or so a new issue of Poor 
Robert has come out, up through 
December’s issue number five. With an 
evolving face-lift any movie star would 
envy, Poor Robert’s Almanac now looks 
very professional, sells for a dollar (still a 


donation), and continues on its merry 


way. 
In an informal chat with the Poor 
Robert company, the history of the publi- 
cation came out. For the staff of (only) 
three, Poor Robert is an adventure in 
intellect, hard work, and humor. Robert 
Raleigh studies humanities at BYU. Stan 
Burnett is in history and philosophy at 
the University of Utah. His wife Wendy 
Fritzke recently graduated from BYU in 
English and now works at WordPerfect 
Corporation. 
According to Robert and Stan, the origi- 
nating idea behind Poor Robert’s Almanac 
came from late-night talks about interest- 


ing and profound things that were simply 
forgotten when people went home for the 
night. Tocombat forgetting, they decided 
to exchange essays because essays gave 
them an incentive for writing down pro- 
found thoughts and clarifying them on 
paper. Originally Poor Robert was an 
outlet for their own writing. 

“But then,” said’ Stan, “we were arro- 
gant enough to think that others might 
want to participate with us.” And so they 
began the publication. 

But just who is Poor Robert? 

Wendy laughingly contributed, “All 
three of us are Poor Robert. It’s collective. 
A triumvirate.” 

From Robert, “A publication godhead, 
as it were.” 

“Poor Robert’s Almanac” was the work- 
ing title as they began to work with the 
idea of the publication. When they brain- 
stormed for another title (“Dancing 
Gypsy Spiders” a part of the brainstorm), 
they realized that they couldn’t come up 


Please see Robert on page 15 
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There are more! There are always more! 


Bob Andros... 


..has a picture in Newsweek magazine on the same page as 
Mikhail Gorbachev 

...clocked Alexander Haig’s limo on the Washington D.C. belt- 
way doing 75 m.p.h. 

...has a friend who received advice from Dr. Ruth Westheimer 

...1s related to Bishop Henry Eyring, who is related to Spencer. 
W. Kimball 

..babysat Joe Theisman’s son 

...heard Bruce Springsteen’s name announced over the intercom 


at the airport 
..has a friend who has a pair of Martina Navratilova’s under- 


wear 
...hit the lead singer of A-ha with a nickel while he was singing 
...delivered a pizza to a guy who met Ziggy Marley 
...has talked to LaVell Edwards about the BYU football team 
..has a friend whose dad sat next to Andre the Giant on an 


airplane 


And there are more! Thank you for your continuing submis- 
sions! 


Some People Are 
Always Close In 


Heart 


So often things get in the way 
Of all we really want to say 
To those whose thoughtful ways 
we treasure So... 


We're grateful for the times 
they've cared, 
The comfort and advice 
they ve shared, 
Yet, sometimes find it hard 
to let them know... 


But they will always be a part 
Of all we hold so close in heart, 
For they mean more 
than words could ever show. 


Amanda Bradley wrote this poem that we feel 
poignantly expresses our tender feelings towards 
BI Fogg, our former publisher, mentor, confidant, 

and beacon of swellness. 


The Chnstian Sue: e Monitor 
"os Angeles Times Syndicate 


The Winner is... 


BYU has several contests for all you starving writers out there who 
want to get through school without prostituting yourselves. So, write 
something good and WIN MONEY! 


English Department Writing Contests: Hart-Larsen Poetry Contest; 
Elsie C. Carroll Informal Essay Contest; Ann Doty Fiction Contest. 
First place $100. Second place $75. Third place $50. Open toall Eng- 
lish majors and minors and to all BYU students who have taken an 
English class in the academic year of the contest. February 15 dead- 
line. Rules and information: 3146 JKHB. 


The Writers Contest. First place $100. Open to all qualified BYU 
students. February 15 deadline. Rules and information: 3146 JKHB. 


David O. McKay Essay Contest. Theme: The Restored Gospel and 
Applied Christianity (stressing application of gospel ideals in daily 
living). Open to all full-time BYU students with undergraduate and 
graduate divisions. First prize $1000. Second prize $750. Third prize 
$500. Additional prizes of $300 and $200. February 1 deadline. Rules 
and information: 3134 JKHB. 


BYU Creamery Coloring Contest. To celebrate a Grand Opening 
January 24-26. Entry forms available at the Creamery. Grand prize: 
ared wagon just loaded with Creamery products. Open tochildren ages 
2-10. 


Doonesbury 


AS ONE OF THE HAVE-NOTS, 
IM PRETTY STEAMED ABOUT 


TAX CUT FOR THE HAVES, HAVE- 
HADS AND WILL-HAVES! 


THOSE SIGNS ARE NEW. 
THEY'RE Not For INE FANS, 
THEY'RE fork THE PLAYERS... 


January 26, 1990 


Look from previous page 


ers of the future to understand what 
was on our mindsin the 1990s so that 
they can see how it affected their 
time period. 

Perhaps my criteria sound too 
high for any film to measure up 
against completely. But some have. 
Casablanca is one. I have probably 
seen it ten times. Last year I ana- 
lyzed the script and then sawit twice, 
all in one week. I was afraid I would 
be bored with it by the second screen- 
ing. But once again I found myself 
entranced as I heard Marseille 
played over the opening credits. : 

However, I don’t expect every 
reader to agree with my criteria. I 
won’t deny you the right to yours. ~ 
What is important is that all filmgo- 
ers know what they are looking for in 
amovie, and that they are able tofind 
it. 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 


ALL THE FAT CATS ARE JUST 
GETTIN’ FATTER, WHILE THE 


COLD! THESE PEOPLE ARE 
FREEZIN' US OUT! YOU KNOW 
WHAT I CALL IT? I COINED 
A PHRASE — THE COLD WAR! 


A DAMN MAILING \ 
ADDRESS! 


_ Robert from page 13 
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with anything they liked better. Though it isn’t remotely an almanac, the 
working title stayed. 
- For the first issues, Stan, Wendy and Robert wrote and solicited work 
~ from friends and acquaintances, and a broad range of material has gone 
into Poor Robert thus far. Notable work includes essays on non-sexist 
language, alienation, materialism, the homeless, anarchism and femi- 
nism, a variety of short stories, translations from Russian literature by 
an American in Moscow, consistently good cartoons by Ryan Wayment, 
and art by Soviet artist Irina Novikova. 
_ And what will they publish in the future? 
_ Nearly anything except directly Mormon writing. “There are already 
anumber of outlets in the area for writing related to the LDS church and 
' BYU,” said Wendy. They want a forum for things that aren’t specifically 
Mormon or BYU issues, and so they steer away from those subjects. They 
want to keep Poor Robert as open as possible, and to direct it toward a 
broader audience. © Eee ; 
Each staff member has different ideas about what the publication 
should be. Their diversity makes for a wide spectrum of material and 


* directions. : 


“We want to provoke people,” said Robert, “to make them think.” They 
encourage a great variety of subject matter to forward this goal. 

Stan commented, “We're not afraid of controversy. Wel print anything 
that’s good and interesting.” 


The current staff goal is to get many more submissions, to open Poor ~ 


Robert beyond Robert, Stan and Wendy’s immediate circle of friends. All 
three agree that the best ideas and thinking aren’t assigned in class. The 
best work is people thinking and writing “without coersion involved,” and 
this work is often more valuable than classwork. They invite everyone to 


_ think, write and submit anything at all. Art work, poetry, short stories 


and essays up to fifteen double-spaced pages are considered for publica- 


_ tion. In particular they would like submissions for the “Colloquy,” a sort 


ofreaders’ forum to discuss, respond to or comment on something in about 
400 words. 

Submissions, comments and donations are accepted at 461 North 800 
East, Provo. For information about submissions, subscriptions, writing, 


editing and joining the staff, call 377-5942. 


Look for the next Poor Robert’s Almanac in February at Atticus Books, 


3 ‘BYU Bookstore, Reptile Records, Truman Edsel’s, Walt West Books, and 


sundry locations in Salt Lake City. 


It's not too late to join 


runEnT RET 


Call 377-2980 to find out how 


Lee from page 2 

made public his personal objec- 
tions. Since Brother Lee, in his 
calling, represented the Prophet 
and Church as a whole, it would be 
ludicrous to suggest allowing him 
to continue in this capacity. 

May I suggest in closing that 
pride may have led to Brother Lee’s 
“downfall”? Perhaps his pride in 
his heritage led him to see program 
changes as slights against the 
American Indians. Perhaps he 
took offense because he could not 
see the need to serve all of our 
Heavenly Father’s children as ef- 
fectively as possible (leading to the 
discontinuation of some programs 
to spend the funds in other much- 
needed areas such as Temple and 
meeting house construction). I do 
not know what forces brought 
Brother Lee to his current situ- 
ation, and I have no wish to judge 
him (that’s for the Lord to do), but 
perhaps we all need to look beyond 
ourselves, our heritages, and our 
self-interests to see “the big pic- 
ture.” 


* 


K. Eavenworth 
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Provincial from page 12 

middle class piety, by the way, to 
dismiss the importance of those 
material things it has rarely been 
without). England seems to forget, 
however, that Christ’s suffering 
really only has meaning as a quest 
against such suffering and be- 
reavement. Jesus did not bleed 
because God’s plan required a 
pound of flesh to pay for human 
sins — such a God could hardly be 
worth our worship. He suffered, 
not for the sake of suffering, but in 
a moral fight against those atti- 
tudes, structures and systems that 
make a crucifixion possible. We 
are called by Christ, then, as Eng- 
land says, to have faith in this 
atoning blood. But our faith in the 
transformative power of this sacri- 
fice is in no way a private matter. 
The meaning of Christ’s death and 
resurrection has far-reaching po- 
litical, historical, and economic 
implications — implications as 
public as the crucifixion itself. We 
are called to have hope that this 
human transformation is a real 


Come meet the directors, discover the 
different places you may visit, earn 
academic credit on Study Abroad tours, and 


enjoe the refreshments ! 
SPAIN JAPAN CHINA MEXICO FRANCE AUSTRIA KOREA 


possibility on earth in anticipation 
of salvation. 

But hope is not about certainty— 
itis not about racking up numbers 
of missionaries and calculating 
their exponential increase or about 
parading one-day-a-week service 
and listing new lands of conquest, 
in all of which England places 
fundamental(ist) importance. 
Christ’s message reaches beyond 
such instrumental thinking and 
textbook theology to touch and 
truly transform human life. It is 
only when we get beyond such 
questions of “how much?” and “how 
many” that we become new crea- 
tions. And it is when we allow 
ourselves to be consumed by such 
questions that critics are crucified 
and serious, substantive, informed 
moral dialogue is silenced. 


Willa Murphy 


FRANCE 
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Theatre Guide 


Symphony Hall, 123 W. South Temple, 
SLC, Tickets: $10.00-17.00, $5 student, 
533-6407 

Capitol Theatre, 50 W. 200 South, SLC, 
Tickets: 533-6494 or 533-5555 (for Ballet 
West) 

Salt Lake Repertory Theatre (City 

Rep), 148 S. Main, SLC, Tickets: $6.50 & 
8.50, 532-6000 

Townsquare Backstage, 65 N. University 
Ave., Provo, Tickets: 377-6905 

The Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 W. 
500 N., SLC, Tickets: 363-0525 

Hale Center Theatre, 2801 South Main, 
SLC, Tickets: $4.00-7.00. 484-9257 
Pioneer Memorial Theatre, 300 S. 
‘University, SLC, Tickets: $10.00-18.00, 
581-6961 

The Babcock Theatre, 300 S. University, 
SLC, Tickets: Fri. & Sat. $6.00, other nights 
$5.00, $3.50 w/I.D., 581-6961 

The Egyptian Theatre, Main Street, Park 
City, Tickets: 649-9371 


Wednesday, January 24 
Lecture: 

Black Awareness Week: President Rex. E. Lee, 
“Making College a Positive Experience,” 375 ELWC, 
11:30 a.m. 

Theatre: 

“The Winter's Tale,” Pardoe Theatre, HFAC. 7:30 p.m., 
Tickets: $4.00 w/l.D. 

“Mother Wove the Morning,” by Carol Lynn Pearson, 
Salt Lake Art Center, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $10.00 in 
advance, $12.00 at door, 467-5996 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 

‘Women and Wallace,” The Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 7:30 p.m., Tickets & Info: 363-0525 
Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

Lecture on “The Makioka Sisters,” 3:15 p.m. 

“The Makioka Sisters,” 3:45 & 8:50 p.m. 

“The Family,” 6:30 p.m. 

Music: 

Student Recital: Edward Carr, composition, Madsen 
Recital Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Free! 


Thursday, January 25 = 


Lecture: 


Black Awareness Week: Professor Wilford Samuels, 
“The Rediscovery of African Literary Traditions,” 321 
ELWC, 11:00 a.m. 

“Les Miserables,” Dr. Kimball, Dept. of French & 
Italian, 11:00 a.m., 2084 JKHB 

“Agriculture, Technology, and Latin America,” a little 
lecture and a lot of discussion by Dr. Ted Lyon, Varsity 
Theatre, ELWC, 11:00 a.m. 


sTHnENT ORE 


Lei 


Theatre: 

“The Winter's Tale,” Pardoe Theatre, HFAC. 7:30 p.m., 
Tickets: $4.00 w/I.D. 

“Mother Wove the Morning,” by Carol Lynn Pearson, 
Salt Lake Art Center, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $10.00 in 
advance, $12.00 at door, 467-5996 

“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead,” Babcock 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m., 581-6961 

“Women and Wallace,” The Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 7:30 p.m., Tickets & Info: 363-0525 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 

“Monday Night Football,” TheatreWorks West, Walker 
Hall at Westminster College, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $5.00- 
7.50, 583-6520 

Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

“The Family,” 3:15 & 8:20 p.m. 

“The Makioka Sisters,” 5:35 p.m. 

Music: 

“Rigoletto,” Utah Opera, Capitol Theatre, 8:00 p.m., 
Tickets: $10.00-30,00, student tickets available, 534- 
0842 

Vocal Performance Awards Recitals, Madsen Recital 
Hall, HFAC, 5:30 p.m. preliminaries, 7:30 p.m. finals, 
Free! 


Dance: 

Dance in Concert, modern dance performance, deJong 
Concert Hall, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $4.00w/I.D., 

378- 7444 


Sports: : 
Basketball game vs. U of U, Marriott Center, 7:30 p.m., 
Tickets: $2.00 


Friday, January 26 


Theatre: 

“Mother Wove the Morning,” by Carol Lynn Pearson, 
Salt Lake Art Center, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $10.00 in 
advance, $12.00 at door, 467-5996 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 

“Monday Night Football,” TheatreWorks West, Walker 
Hall at Westminster College, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $5.00- 
7.50, 583-6520 

“Women and Wallace,” The Salt Lake Acting 


ART BOX 


Lee Library, “Revolution In Print, France, 
1789,” until Feb. 28; included 18th C. en- 
gravings, pamphlets, newspapers, paper 
money, posters, song sheets, maps, netc.; 
north foyer on the main level, free to the 
public 


The Loge Gallery, Pioneer Mem. Theatre, 
U of U 

Pierpont Gallery (156 W. Pierpont Ave., 
363-4141) 

Hanson Planetarium, 15 S. State, SLC 
Springville Museum of Art, 126 E. 4th 
S., Springville, Tues.-Sat. 


FILM BOX: 


Varsity 1: 

378-3311, 4:30, 7::00, 9:30 p.m., $1.00 
Jan. 23-25 “Tap” 

Jan. 26-29 “Uncle Buck” 

Jan. 10-Feb. 1 “Dream a Little Dream” 
Varsity Il: 

7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 

Jan, 26-29 “Stakeout” 

Feb. 2-5 “Sleeping Beauty” 

Late Night Flicks: 

Jan. 26 “Hard Days Night” 

Feb. 2 “Armed and Dangerous” 

Feb. 9 “Young Sherlock Holmes” 


Scera Theater: 

745 S. State, Orem, 225-2560 

“The Little Mermaid,” 6:30 & 8:30 p.m., 
Tickets: $5.00 

Cinema in Your Face: 

45 W. 300S., SLC, 364-3647 


Blue Mouse Theater: 

260 E. 100 S. SLC, 364-3471 
Movie Hotlines: 

Academy Theatre: 373-4470 

Mann 4 Central Square Theatre: 374- 
6061 Z 

Movies 8: 375-5667 

Pioneer Twin Drive-In: 374-0521 
Cineplex Odeon University 4 Cinemas: 
224-6622 

Carillon Square Theatres: 224-5112 


Company, 8:00 p.m., Tickets & info: 363-0525 

“The Masque of Beauty and the Beast,” City Rep, 
7:30 p.m. 

“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead,” Babcock 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m., 581-6961 

Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

“The Makioka Sisters,” 3:15 & 8:20 p.m. 

“The Family,” 6:00 p.m. 

Film Society is Back! 321 WILK 

Tickets: $1.00, Varsity box office 

“Dr. Strangelove,” 7:30 & 10:00 p.m. 

Music: 

Utah Symphony features Movie Music, guest 
conductor Jerry Goldsmith, Symphony Hall, 8:00 p.m., 
Tickets: $8.00-10.00, $5.00 w/I.D., 533-NOTE 

“1964: As the Beatles,” a tribute to the Beatles to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary of the Wilkinson 
Center, ELWC Ballroom, Tickets: $8.00 w/I.D., 

378- 7444 

Student Recital: Natasha Olsen, pinao, Madsen Recital 
Hall, HFACm 7:30 p.m., Free! 

Dance: 

Dance in Concert, modern dance performance, deJong 
Concert Hall, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $4.00w/I.D., 378-7444 
Sports: 

Basketball game vs. Colorado State University, 
Marriott Center, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $2.00 

Women’s Tennis vs. Miami, 1:00 p.m. 

Women’s Swimming, BYU Invitational, all day 


Saturday, January 27 


Theatre: 

“The Winter's Tale,” Pardoe Theatre, HFAC. 7:30 p.m., 
Tickets: $4.00 w/I.D. 

“Mother Wove the Morning,” by Carol Lynn Pearson, 
Salt Lake Art Center, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $10.00 in 
advance, $12.00 at door, 467-5996 

“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead,” Babcock 
Theatre, 8:00 p.m., 581-6961 ; 
“Monday Night Football,” TheatreWorks West, Walker 
Hall at Westminster College, final performance with 
football food, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $12.50, 583-6520 
“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 

“Murder at the Vicarage,” City Rep, 2:00 p.m. 

“The Masque of Beauty and the Beast,” City Rep, 
7:30 p.m. 


January 26, 1990 


“Women and Wallace,” The Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 8:00 p.m., Tickets & Info: 363-0525 
Film: 

International Cinema, 250 SWKT 

‘The Family,” 1:00 & 6:05 p.m. 

“The Makioka Sisters,” 3:20 & 8:25 p.m. 

Film Society is Back! 321 WILK 

Tickets: $1.00, Varsity box office 

“Dr. Strangelove,” 7:30 & 10:00 p.m. 

Music: 

Utah Symphony features Movie Music, guest 
conductor Jerry Goldsmith, Symphony Hall, 8:00 
p.m., Tickets: $8.00-10.00, $5.00 w/I.D., 533-NOTE 


Sunday, January 28 : 
Music: 

“Rigoletto,” Utah Opera, Capitol Theatre, 8:00 p.m., 

Tickets: $10.00-30.00, student tickets available, 534- 

0842 

Sports: 

Superbowl XXIV—kick-off is at 3:00 p.m. (or shortly 
thereafter) - 


Monday, January 29 


Theatre: 
“The Winter's Tale,” Pardoe Theatre, HFAC. 7:30 
p.m., Tickets: $4.00 w/I.D. 


“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center Theatre, ; 
8:00 p.m. 
“The Masque of Beauty and the Beast,” City Rep, ; 


7:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, January 30 


Theatre: 

“The Winter's Tale,” Pardoe Theatre, HFAC. 7:30 
p.m., Tickets: $4.00 w/l.D. 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 

“Women and Wallace,” The Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 7:30 p.m., Tickets & Info: 363-0525 


Wednesday, January 31 ae 


Theatre: ae aa 
“The Winter's Tale,” Pardoe Theatre, HFAC. 7:30 
p.m., Tickets: $4.00 w/I.D. 

“You Can't Take It With You,” Hale Center Theatre, 
8:00 p.m. 

“Women and Wallace,” The Salt Lake Acting 
Company, 7:30 p.m., Tickets & info: 363-0525 
Music: 

Kalichstein, Laredo, Robinson Trio, Madsen Recital 
Hall, HFAC, 7:30 p.m., Tickets: $7.00 w/I.D., 

378- 7444 


Editor’s Choices: 

U.S. Film Festival at Park City, 
through Sat., Jan. 27, 5 shows a day, 
Tickets are usually $5.00, and can be 
bought one hour before showing, Info: 
645-7280 

Black Awareness Week Speakers, 
Jan. 24 & 25 

“The Winter’s Tale,” Jan. 24-Feb. 3— 
one of Shakespeare's finest plays, and 
not one that you'll get a chance to see 
performed very often, so get tickets 
soon! 

“Mother Wove the Morning,” Jan. 24- 
27, Carol Lynn Pearson's thought- 
provoking one-woman play 

BYU Basketball vs. Univ. of Utah, 
Thurs. Jan. 25—come cheer the 
Cougars as they cream (or at least take 
on) our favorite rivals! 

“Rigoletto,” Jan. 25 & 28— Verdi's 
own favorite opera, this is a must for 
opera lovers and highly recommended 
for everyone else 


